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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


All who have read Mrs. NuttalPs memoir on “ An Ancient 
Mexican Head-dress,” published as No. 1 of the Museum Pa¬ 
pers in 1888, will be specially interested in this second num¬ 
ber of her series of essays illustrating the life and customs 
of the ancient Mexicans. Mrs. NuttalPs knowledge of the 
Nahuatl language and her familiarity with the original sources 
of information relating to Mexico, together with her excep¬ 
tional opportunities for investigation during several periods 
of residence in Mexico as well as in various European cities, 
give to all she writes the stamp of authority; while her 
painstaking and thoroughness of investigation are apparent 
upon every page. It is therefore with great satisfaction that 
this second essay is published by the Museum, and the state¬ 
ment made that it will soon be followed by another of the 
series. 

The manuscript here printed was received from the author 
in the summer of 1890, and an abstract of the paper was 
read before the Anthropological Section of the American As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Science at the Indianapolis 
Meeting on August 25, 1890, and is printed in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Meeting. The drawings illustrating the present 
paper were made under the author’s direction in Dresden, 
and are here reproduced by the photographic process. 

F. W. Putnam, 

Curator of the Museum. 

Cambridge, Mass., 

September 24, 1890. 
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THE ATLATL OR SPEAR-THROWER USED BY 
THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 


Mr interest in the spear-thrower per se was first aroused by the 
perusal of Prof. Otis T. Mason’s important monograph “On the 
Throwing-sticks in the National Museum,” published in Part II of 
Smithsonian Report for 1884. Dr. Max Uhle’s valuable contri¬ 
bution on the spear-throwers used by American tribes 1 directed my 
attention to the existence of the ancient Mexican atlatl, and thus 
gave the direct incentive to an investigation, begun in October, 
1887, the results of which I now offer as a sequence to the above 
publications. 2 

As will be seen, the statements about the atlatl made by the 
best known modern authorities on Ancient Mexico, are scarcely 
of a nature to encourage research with any prospect of success. 
Thus Dr. E. B. Tylor (Primitive Culture, 1873), after making the 
interesting observation that “the Aztec civilisation is the highest 
known to have used the spear-thrower, in reality a weapon of sav¬ 
agery,” proceeds to state that “we do not hear of the atlatl being 
in practical use at the Conquest, when it had apparently fallen into 
disuse.” Other writers, as we shall see, have expressed a similar 
opinion. Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier 3 went so far as to appear to doubt 
its existence and habitual use in warfare though he states that Prof. 
F. W. Putnam had identified the Mexican atlatl with the throwing- 
stick of the Aleutians. 

1 Ueber die Wnrfhdlzer der Indinner Amerikas, Dr. Max Uhle. Mittheilnngen der 
Anthrop. Gesellschaft. Wien, 1887. 

3 As Dr. Max Uhle in a communication dated Nov. 3,1887, informed me that he had 
then discovered or identified a number of representations of atlatl in the Mexican and 
Maya codices contained in Kingsborough’s work, it is to be hoped that this able eth¬ 
nologist has continued to study the atlatl, and will impart before long the results of his 
labor. 

*Art of War and Warfare of Ancient Mexicans. Tenth annual report of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, 1877, page 105, Note 37. 
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THE ATLATL OR SPEAR-THROWER 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft 1 says that, although “some writers mention 
a ballesta, a sort of cross-bow, to launch the javelin, he had not 
found any description of its form or the manner of using it.” This 
writer adds however: “it may be that this ballesta was a somewhat 
similar implement to that used by the Aleutians and Isthmians.” 
Senor Orozco y Berra, the learned Mexican historian, frankly con¬ 
fessed that the structure of the atlatl was unknown to him. 2 His 
compatriot, Senor Alfredo Chavero, recognized, however, its use and 
even made an inference as to its construction, based on its known 
representations in the Vatican and Aubin Codices. 3 Professor Val- 
entini 4 recognizes the existence of the atlatl and its use by the Indi¬ 
ans in Mexico, but comments how surprising it is “that no express 
notice of it was taken by the chroniclers and especially that Cor¬ 
tes and Bernal Diaz, two experts in Mexican warfare and careful 
reporters, passed in absolute silence over the peculiar contrivance 
which they needs must have seen in the hands of their opponents 
and which, for various reasons, could not have failed to attract 
their notice.” 

After reading these statements I was surprised to find that there 
existed in the old Spanish Chronicles, a number of scattered no¬ 
tices establishing, beyond a doubt, the general use and important 
role performed by the atlatl at the time of the Conquest. The 
next step was to refer to several well-known pictures of the atlatl, 
contained in the Vatican, Telleriano-Remensis and Aubin Codices, 
authenticated as such by contemporary texts. Familiarity with 
these enabled me to recognize an unexpectedly large number of 
representations of the atlatl in other Codices and, what is more 
important, to identify it as the hitherto unknown weapon held by 
the sculptured warriors on the so-called Sacrificial Stone of Mexico 
and on bas-reliefs of Chichen-Itza, Yucatan. These carved repre¬ 
sentations, and the colored pictures in the Codices are so minutely 
and carefully executed and so clearly reveal both structure and 
method of use that they fully compensate for lack of detail con¬ 
cerning these points in the Spanish Chronicles. Indirect evidence 
and finally the Nahuatl text of Sahagun’s invaluable Manuscript 
Historia, which I had occasion to study in Florence this winter, 


1 Native Races, vol. n, p. 410. 

* Historia Antigua de Mexico, vol. I, p. 240. 

* Mexico 6 traves de los Siglos, p. 615. 

* Two Mexican Chalchibuites. Proceedings of the Am. Antiquarian Society, 1881. 
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contributed to reveal a complete view of the curious evolution of 
the spear-thrower in Ancient Mexico. 

We seem to see the native huntsman using it, in its simple, prim¬ 
itive form, to launch the harpoon at the fish and aquatic fowl of 
his native lagoons or hurl it in savage warfare at his enemy. In 
numerous pictures we find it exhibiting elaborate decorations, cu¬ 
rious conventional forms, and serving as a mark of chieftainship 
and priestly rank. We finally recognize ceremonial forms of the 
atlatl in the hands of Aztec deities and in the precious emblem 
borne aloft in certain religious processions. The following data 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the atlatl was in general use, in each 
of these forms, at the time of the Conquest, although it soon fell 
into disuse and became extinct. 

To the Aztec mind the origin of the atlatl and spear was by no 
means shrouded in obscurity, but was accounted for by several 
myths and traditions. One of these is preserved in a Manuscript 
History written in Mexico in 1576. 1 The Nahuatl text relates that 
the Aztecs, during their migration, in the year 5 Cane, reached a 
locality which they subsequently named Atlacuihuayan in com¬ 
memoration of the fact that whilst there, they invented the atlatl 
and yaomitl = war-arrow, or spear. The name Atlacuihuayan in 
this manuscript is ideographically expressed by the picture of an 
atlatl on which a dart rests* (See PI. hi, 6.) In the “Mexican 
Hieroglyphic Manuscript from the Boturini collection 2 the same lo¬ 
cality is designated by the rebus of a hand holding an atlatl. (See 
PI. hi, 26.) 

Notwithstanding these seeming corroborations, there are strong 
reasons to believe that the localized invention of the atlatl had ab¬ 
solutely nothing to do with the origin of the name Atlacuihuayan. 
Indeed, the probability seems to be that this part of the tradition 
took its rise from the circumstance that an atlatl was occasionally 
painted as the hieroglyph of the town. But it could have been 
thus employed for its phonetic elements only. In other MSS. 3 
we find the same name equally well expressed by a rebus consist- 

1 This MS. has been published in facsimile by J. Desportes, Paris. For farther men¬ 
tion of this tradition see Duran, Historia, I, p. 81; Orozco y Berra, op. cit . i, 240; A. 
Chavero, op. cit. and others. 

* Mexican Antiquities, Lord Eingsborough, vol.i. 

* See Orozco y Berra, Atlas to Hi6toria and Antonio Penafiel: Nombres Geograflcos 
de Mexico, Mexico, 1885. 
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THE ATLATL OR SPEAR-THROWER 


ing of a jug from which water is overflowing. 1 On the whole, 
however, the above tradition merits respectful consideration and is 
of unusual importance and interest when compared with further 
testimony yielded by the pictorial accounts of the Aztec migra¬ 
tion. In each of the MSS. mentioned above and in Padre Du¬ 
ran’s Atlas the Aztecs are pictured as starting on their migration 
armed with bows and arrows only. Now, our tradition merely 
makes the plausible statement that when the Aztecs reached the 
Valley of Mexico and were forced to seek their food in the lagoons 
which abounded in fish and fowl, they naturally adopted the most 
practical instrument for aquatic chase. This was the atlatl and 
its inseparable adjunct the harpoon or spear. 

A second tradition recorded by Padre Sahagun 2 relates that it 
was Opochtli— a simple mortal though called a god, who had in¬ 
vented the harpoon and taught its use to the Mexicans, as well as 
that of oars, fishing-nets and bird snares. His inventing the har¬ 
poon seems to explain why Opochtli was also Amimitl, for this 
name literally means : water-arrows = harpoons. 

But the use of the spear in warfare was supposed to have been 
taught by Huitzilopochtli, the hero war-god. A well-known myth, 
to which I will revert, relates that he had come to life ready for 
warfare, 44 armed with a spear, an atlatl and a shield.” A tradi¬ 
tion, as recorded by Torquemada, 3 tells that it was this Indian 
Mars who incited the Mexicans to battle and had given them the 
weapons with which they fought, namely, the long spears made of 
cane stalks and tipped with obsidian, which they threw with a cer¬ 
tain implement called 44 atlatl.” It is noteworthy that, in the above 


1 This rebns has been analyzed as meaning “ the place whence water is fetched.” 

That the first syllable of Atlacuihnayan is atl, water, is proven by the fact that, in 
Carochi’s Grammar, this name is printed with an accent on the first syllable. 

This would connect Atlacnihuayan with the verb “ atlacni” = to draw water from a 
well; and with the nouns, atlacuiuani = water-bucket, and atlacuic = water-carrier. 

In the invaluable old map of the City of Mexico, recently discovered in the Univer¬ 
sity Library at Upsala, Sweden, 1 had occasion to note that the partially corrupted name 
Atlacubaya, written in Spanish text, is accompanied by a jug with overflowing water. 

Buschmann (Uber Aztekische Ortsnamen, p. 25), gives the original name of Tacu- 
baya as Atlauhcoloayan and refers to Bezerra Tauco as his authority. This name 
would signify ‘‘place of the winding brook.” Topographical testimony seems to cor¬ 
roborate this etymology—for in the above map the town, represented as a group of 
houses and a steepled church, is painted as bounded on three sides by a winding stream 
which describes several unusually deep curves during its comparatively brief course. 

3 Historia de las cosas de Nueva Espana, lib. I, cap. xvii. 

* Monarquia Indiana, Madrid, 1723. 
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traditions, absolutely no mention is made of the maquauitl or ob¬ 
sidian sword, or of the lance—nor are there any traditional ac¬ 
counts of their origin. Although these were in general use we are 
told by the high authority Herrera 1 that “the spear was the weap^ 
on most dreaded by the Spaniards.” Its use and deadly effect 
have, in fact, been recorded in at least a few words by each of the 
old Spanish chroniclers. 

Cortes relates how the inhabitants of a certain village attacked 
his soldiers “ throwing many spears and arrows at them.*' 2 

Bernal Diaz mentions how, in the Spaniards’ first battle with the 
Tlaxcallans, the ground was strewn with innumerable spears (varas) 
all with two barbs. “ These,” he adds, “ could traverse any sort of 
armor and against them there were no means of protection.” 3 

The brave old soldier records later (p. 46), how “ the Tlaxcal¬ 
lans had thrown, with throwers , spears armed with one or two 
barbs” and in describing what he saw in Montezuma’s arsenal (p. 
67), he again mentions: “spears, some with two and some with 
one point, and their throwers .” 

The Anonymous Conqueror 4 describes “ spears thrown by a 
cross-bow made of another piece of wood . These spears were tipped 
with obsidian or with very sharp, strong fish bones. Some had 
three points and inflicted three wounds at once.” 

Ixtlilxochitl terms the spear, lanza arrojadi^a, whereas Padre 
Duran 5 names it fisga or vara arrojadi^a, literally “ spear which 
was thrown” and characterizes it as “ a very dangerous weapon, 
because, on account of its barbed hooks like those of a harpoon, it 
cannot be removed without making a large wound — unless it can 
be taken out at the opposite side.” 

Torquemada 6 states that a battle was usually opened by a vol¬ 
ley of “ spears thrown by means of a shuttle (jugadera), with great 
strength and velocity.” Mendieta? makes the same statement in 
the same words. 

Padre Sahagun 8 distinctly mentions that “ the instrument with 
which spears were thrown was called atlatl .” 

1 Historia General, Madrid, 1601, vol. I, p. 185. 

9 Historia de Nueva Espana, ed. Lorenzana, p. 51. 

* Historia Verdadera de la Conquista, Madrid, 1632, p. 45. 

4 Ed. Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1858, p. 372. 

* Historia de las Indias, Mexico, 1867 and 1880, vol. I, p. 121. 

8 Op. cit n, 539. 

7 Historia Ecclesiastics, Mexico, 1870, p. 

8 Historia de Nueva Espana, lib. n, cap. 29. 
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Fray Diego de Landa 1 tells us that the inhabitants of Yucatan 
had learned the use of weapons and the art of warfare from the 
Mexicans and that they had u a certain way of throwing spears by 
means of a stick, about 3 fingers thick and 6 palmos (about 18 
inches) long, which stick was perforated at one-third of its length 
and with it and certain cords, the Indians threw with strength and 
certain aim.” 

FinallyTezozomoc 2 inkis graphic description of the military drill 
performed by the Tlatelulcan warriors preparatory to their rebel¬ 
lion against Mexican supremacy, specifies their use of “sticks har¬ 
dened by fire” (varas tostadas) called tlatzontectli , and spears called 
minacachalli. The latter had three points, he says, and “ were 
thrown by means of a stick nine inches long, called atlatl, which 
atlatl was the thrower — arrojadero, of the minacachalli.” 

Now Sahagun(oj9. et loc. cit .)distinctly states that the harpoon for 
killing fish invented by Opochtli was named minacachalli. It is 
interesting therefore to actually find Tezozomoc recording how the 
Tlatilulcans were ordered out in canoes, by their chief, to practise 
throwing their minacachalli at flying ducks preparatory to using 
them, in battle against their enemy. This double use for the har¬ 
poon or spear satisfactorily explains the somewhat puzzling use, 
recorded by Clavigero and after him by other writers 3 of a cord at¬ 
tached to the spear and fastened to the arm of the individual using 
it. Clavigero, who is by no means a first rate authority, but has 
enjoyed popularity, explains that the cord was used for pulling the 
spear out after inflicting a wound. Now in warfare a firm bond 
connecting a man with his wounded and infuriated foe would have 
obvious inconveniences, especially if the barbed spears were as 
difficult to remove as we have been told they were. On the other 
hand, in aquatic chase such a cord would fulfil the important and use¬ 
ful purpose of securing prey and preventing the loss of the harpoon. 
I am therefore inclined to agree with Senor Orozco y Berra who 
expressed his belief (op. et loc. cit.) that Clavigero was uncon¬ 
sciously referring to harpoons as used for killing fish and not as 
used in warfare, in the above passage which lacks, moreover, the 
support of other evidence. 

i Relation de las coeas de Yucatan, ed. Brasseur de Bourbourg, p. 46. 

» Cronica Mexicans, Mexico, 1878, p. 376. 

1 Historia Antigua, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844, p. 217. cf. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., m, p.594; H.H. Bancroft, Native Races, ir, p.410; A.Bandelier, op. cit. p. 105; 
and others. 
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Now the use by the ancient Mexican of an amiento or strap for 
the purpose of throwing the spear has been stated, in contradiction 
to the mass of evidence, by a few old Spanish writers whose words 
have been quoted by some modern authorities. In Molina's dic¬ 
tionary we actually find the word atlatl translated by amiento , one 
of several Spanish words for strap . Only a prolonged search has 
enabled me to find the explanation of the strikingly inappropriate 
use of the term “strap” for a wooden throwing-stick. The explana¬ 
tion is as follows : and though it may seem, as I hope it will, very 
simple and evident, I can affirm that it was most difficult and per¬ 
plexing to find. 

I have already stated that Bernal Diaz mentioned spears which 
the Indians “ threw with throwers.” He uses the expression tirar 
con tiraderas and it is evident that by tiradera he merely meant 
to express the verbal noun of the verb tirar which he used imme¬ 
diately before, to describe the action. He employed the expression 
tirar con tiradera in precisely the same way and with the same 
signification as Torquemada and Tezozomoc respectively wrote, 
jugar conjvgadera and arrojar . . . con arrojadera. Each of these 
old Spanish contemporaries thus described in synonymous verbs 
and verbal nouns the action, to throw (a spear) with a thrower. 

Now the word jugadera, from its original meaning of “thrower’ 
has come to be the specific name for a certain kind of “thrower:” 
a shuttle. The word tiradera , though it simply meant “ thrower ” 
and was employed in this sense, as will be shown further on, by 
others than Bernal Diaz, was also, used by some old writers for 
the thing thrown, namely, the spear, sometimes termed “ vara 
arrojadiga.” Tiradera , however, also meant strap and was there¬ 
fore synonymous with amiento, the more general term for strap, 
though its application is usually limited to that strap used to fas¬ 
ten the helmet under the chin. 

The chronicler and compiler Heirera, who, I believe, never left 
Spain, but is known to have consulted the MS. History of the Con¬ 
quest written by Bernal Diaz, evidently came across the word 
tiradera and, having no practical knowledge of Mexican spears and 
their throwers, inferred that a tiradera was an amiento . And thus 
we find him recording 1 that the same Tlaxcallans whom Bernal Diaz 
had seen, “carried spears with amientos which they threw with such 
force as to cleave a door.” 
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Having once been admitted and employed in connection with 
Mexican spears, the word amiento , the false substitute for tiradera , 
asserted itself and with the recognized vitality and success of er¬ 
rors found its way into a series of books. But its falsity and ab¬ 
solute inappropriateness are often evident. Just see, for instance, 
how the writer of the Italian text to the Vatican Codex 1 retains 
this Spanish word and, in describing the picture of a warrior on 
PI. lxxxi, says: “that which is held in the right hand is an ami¬ 
ento [[strap /] made of wood , with which they throw a spear with 
great force.” The English translator of the same text 2 rather clev¬ 
erly translated this as a khid of wooden sling . On referring to the 
picture we find a substantial, well-drawn atlatl in the warrior’s 
hand (PI. hi, 16). 

Again notice how Padre Duran’s use of the word is proven to 
be wrong by his own illustration. He relates that “a certain im¬ 
age . . . held, with a threatening gesture, a spear which was set 
in an amiento.” Examining the picture of this image in his Atlas 
we find the spear, not set into a strap but distinctly lying on an 
atlatl of well-known form, made of a recurved piece of wood pro¬ 
vided with lateral finger-pegs. 

The Aztec word atlatl or atlatli, as it is sometimes found writ¬ 
ten, is intimately connected with the verb tla§a to aim, to throw 
or cast (Spanish : tirar ), the frequentative of which is tlatla§a. 

From this verb a whole series of words is formed: 

tlatla^aliztli = the act of throwing, etc. 

tlatla^alli \ 

.or tlatlaxtli > the object thrown. 

tlatlaztli J 

tlatlagani = the thrower. 

Now we also find the verbs atlauia and atlacopa or atlatica nitl- 
tamina , meaning: to throw a dart with an atlatl. 

Considering that the original use of the atlatl was in aquatic 
chase by the atlacatl or fishermen, whose name is a synthesis of 
atl= water and tlacatl = men, I venture the suggestion that the word 
atlatl may primarily have been a synthesis formed with the verbal 
noun tlatlagani = thrower and atl = water. This would give the 
word atlatlagani , meaning “ water-thrower,” not an unfit name for 

1 Lord Kingsborongh, Mexican Antiquities, vol. v. 

* Lord Kingsborongh, Mexican Antiquities, vol. vi. 
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the harpoon-thrower of the water-men. However, this is, as I said, 
a suggestion only, and I refer the question of the exact derivation 
of “atlatl” to the consideration of Mexican philologists. 

Let us now review the scattered testimony I have brought to¬ 
gether from the writings of the highest authorities on Ancient 
Mexico. It proves beyond a doubt, that the spear, thrown by a 
wooden atlatl, was not only in general use at the time of the Con¬ 
quest, but was acknowledged by the Spaniards to have been the 
most effectual weapon of the Aztecs. 

These, it seems, had only adopted it and acquired proficiency in 
its use from the time they took up their abode in the Valley of 
Mexico where they found themselves forced to resort to aquatic 
chase. Up to that time their chief arm had been the bow and arrow 
just as, at the time of the Conquest, it was that of the Chichimecs, 
of the Mountain Indians and of those tribes that dwelt inland and 
hunted chiefly birds and small game. 1 

Doubtless the people inhabiting the coast regions originally used 
the harpoon for fishing and occasionally in savage warfare, just as 
the Aztecs did. But this tribe of fierce warriors and conquerors 
seems to have been the first to create a purely military and a cer¬ 
emonial form of atlatl. 

What the Mexican spear-thrower was like when it had reached 
its utmost development can best be learnt by examination of its 
numerous representations in sculpture and in the Codices, the ma¬ 
jority of which are contained in Lord Kingsborougli's monumental 
work, for the three specimens of genuine Ancient Mexican atlatl 
preserved respectively in Rome, Berlin and London, and to which I 
shall refer more particularly, are comparatively simple and incom¬ 
plete. 

A first glance at the strange and complex figures on Plates 11 
and in may somewhat nonplus the beholder. When he observes 
their variety and actually finds that there are no two specimens 
exactly alike, even among many taken from the same Codex, he 
may well be tempted to inquire: how can one determine that these 
are all atlatl? It is a fortunate circumstance that, when a native 


i “The Chichimecs .... were always armed with bow and arrow so as to be always 
ready to hunt,*' Sah., op. cit. lib. x, cap. xxix; cf. Bernal Diaz, op. cit. p. 74. The bow 
and arrow is also recorded as the principal arm of the inhabitants of Michoacan, Orozco 
y Berra, op. cit . n, pp. 689, 594. 
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artist pictured a warrior or deity with an atlatl in one hand, he 
generally painted one or more spears, a shield and a banner in the 
other. These together constituted the complete accoutrement of 
one grade of war-chiefs. Now it sometimes happened that he 
omitted one or the other of these; but, as will be seen by referring 
to my index to Plates 11 and hi it is an exceptional case when an 
atlatl is npt accompanied by some other part of military armor. 

In cases of doubtful looking atlatl the presence of the spear, 
as an accessory, may be adopted as a convincing proof of a cor¬ 
rect identification. On the other hand, the absence of the spear 
does not constitute disproof. Indeed had I excluded all atlatl pic¬ 
tured without accessory spears, from my illustrations, I should have 
been obliged, strange to say, to reject some of the most important 
representations of atlatl we have; important because of the few 
whose authenticity is established by the contemporary texts of the 
Codices containing them. 

On Plate 32 of the Vatican Codex A a personage is painted with 
what the text terms a “blue atlatl” in his right hand (PI. hi, 1). 
His left hand is empty and he is not in strictly military costume. 

On Plates 81 and 82 of the same Codex, war-chiefs are pictured 
holding an atlatl (PI. hi, 16 and 17) in one hand and a shield and 
banner only in the other. I have already quoted the text describing 
one of these atlatl as “a kind of wooden sling.” These cases 
prove that a genuine picture of an atlatl is not invariably accom¬ 
panied by a spear or even by other parts of military armor. 

Let us examine the few other atlatl identified as such by contem¬ 
porary texts. 

PI. hi, 2, from the Vatican Codex A, is described as “a certain 
sort of arm as a bow22, from the same source is termed “a cer¬ 
tain weapon which they name Xiuatlatli (literally “ blue atlatl”) ; 
10 is merely named “ Xiuhatlatli ” in the text to the Telleriano- 
Remensis Codex. Leaving these “described and labelled ” spec¬ 
imens let us pass on to those for whose identification, with one or 
two exceptions, I alone am responsible. • 

I have endeavored to classify my collection of atlatl and divided 
them into two classes. 

Class I answers to Fray Diego de Landa’s description being 
usually provided with one or more finger holes at about one-third 
of its length. It includes: 
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1, atlatl with a single large circular finger hole. Type specimens, 
Pl. ii, 1 and 20. 

la, ? atlatl with a double hole. Unique specimen, PI. ii, 9. 

2, atlatl with two small holes in the body of the implement. Type 
specimens, PI. i, 4, and PI. n, 15. 

2a ?, atlatl with three holes in the body of the implement. Unique 
specimen, PI. n, 16. 

3, atlatl with two lateral rings attached externally. Type speci¬ 
mens, PI. n, 6, and 8,5; also the three existing specimens of atlatl. 

Class II is distinguished by being provided with lateral finger 
pegs placed exactly opposite to each other instead of holes or rings. 
Type specimens, PI. in, 26, 30-33; cf. 16 and 17. 

Let us take a rapid survey of Class I. 

1. In the hands of sculptured warriors, PI. i, 1 to 5, 65. 

2. In groups of armor also carved in bas-relief, PI. ii, 3a, 35, 

6, also PI. i, 6a. 

3. In the Codices, Pl. n, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 20-27. In this series 
we can first study the atlatl by itself (Pl. ii, 3a, 85; i, 6 and 6a), 
then learn by ocular demonstration how the index and middle fin¬ 
gers were inserted into the hole or holes whilst the other fingers 
and thumb grasped the handle. 

We have front views, Pl. i, 2, 3, 65; ii, 14, 15, 16, and back 
views, PL i, 5; ii, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7-12, 17, of the hand and inserted • 
fingers holding the atlatl ready for use. 

We see it also simply grasped by its handle, PL i, 4; ii, 21-27, 
and finally have its instantaneous though distorted picture in the 
very act of launching the spear, Pl. n, 18, 19 and 20. 

We perceive that it sometimes is ornamented with a flat cover¬ 
ing of applied feather-work, PLi, 1-65; ii, 2, 35, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 22-25, 27, covered with tiger skin, Pl. ii, 4 and 5, carved or 
painted with transverse bars, Pl. ii, 1, 21, 26, adorned with tufts of 
feathers, PL ii, 21, 23, 24 and 27, flexible tassel-like appendages, 
PL n, 7, 16, or long streamers, PL ii, 9, 12. We observe that the 
atlatl itself is generally painted blue while the decoration is of 
many colors. 

Having learned all these interesting details from the old manu¬ 
scripts, let us leave them for a moment and study the three exist¬ 
ing specimens of Ancient Mexican atlatl which have come under 
my notice. The finest of these is in the Museo Kircheriana in 
Borne where I had the privilege of examining it closely in May, 
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1890. The British Museum specimen ranks next in excellency of 
workmanship and is moreover the most complete. It still retains 
one of the two finger rings made of shell, that were originally at* 
tached to its handle. The third specimen is at the Museum fur 
Yolkerkunde in Berlin, where I saw it in 1888. The three speci¬ 
mens consist alike of a long straight piece of a very hard and fine¬ 
grained wood (zapote?). Each is provided with a central “spear 
shaft groove ” ending with a “ hook or spur ” and each must have 
originally had lateral finger rings, attached like those of the Lon¬ 
don specimen. I have much pleasure in acknowledging the cour¬ 
tesy of Signor Cay. Pigorini, the director of the Kircheriana Mu¬ 
seum, to whom I am also indebted for the following measurements 
of the atlatl in the Mexican collection: 


Total length 

. 558 mm. 

Maximum width (upper end) 

. 87 mm. 

Minimum “ lower “ 

• 19 mm. 

Length of groove 

. 492 mm. 

Maximum width of groove 

. . 6 mm. 

Minimum 44 44 44 

. 4 mm. 


This specimen is ornamented with very finely and skilfully ex¬ 
ecuted carvings, in low relief, of human figures and symbols. These 
cover both sides of the atlatl and extend from its upper end to the 
# end of the groove. The finish and execution of the carving though 
in lower relief recalls that we are accustomed to see on Chinese 
camphor-wood boxes. The outlines of the figures strikingly re¬ 
semble those of the drawings in the Vienna Codex. Two stand¬ 
ing and four seated human figures are carved on the back of this 
atlatl. On the front, on both sides of the groove, besides human 
figures, I counted one representation of a serpent and no less than 
five finely carved serpents’ heads. (It is an interesting fact and one 
to which I will revert, that the serpent symbol is carved on each 
of the three specimens I have mentioned.) On the space between 
the base of the groove and the upper end of the atlatl a larger spread 
figure of a warrior (Huitzilopochtli ?) is carved. His head is so 
curiously placed that it is a projection from under his chin that 
forms the hook or spur for launching the spear. In the right hand 
he holds what looks like a double-barbed point of a harpoon ; in the 
left, a bundle of light darts across which a serpent’s head is carved. 

The whole surface of the carving is covered with a fine layer of 
purest gold in fairly good preservation. 
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The British Museum specimen also exhibits traces of gilding. 
I have come across the records of two throwers ( tiraderas!) of 
gold which were sent to Charles V by Cortes. 1 The second one, 
described as 44 a thrower of gold in the shape of a bishop’s crosier’’ 
(una tiradera de oro k manera de baculo), was of massive gold and 
its weight is given as 368 pesos de oro, the exact equivalent of which 
in our weights, I have not been able to determine. 

Let us cast a glance at the hitherto unrecognized representations 
of atlatl on the bas-reliefs of Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, and on the 
so-called Sacrificial Stone in the city of Mexico. 

In his publication on the latter monument (Anales del Museo 
Nacional, tomo i, page 31) Senor Orazco y Berra wrote: “The 
weapons held by the prisoners . . . are two arrows held with their 
points upwards. The object offered with the right hand does not 
represent 44 flowers,” as Humboldt and Nebel believed, but is a 
weapon, as Ramirez determined. It is the sacrificial knife, and is 
the symbol for sacrifice. It is made of si lex = tecpatl, and not of 
obsidian = itztli, and is characterized by being mounted on a handle 
of wood by which it was held so as to protect the hand using it. 
It had a guard (tope), the purpose of which was to prevent it from 
penetrating beyond ascertain depth.” 

Senor Jesus Sanchez (Anales del Museo Nacional, tomo hi, 
page 133) likewise describes the object held as “a certain kind of 
stone knife furnished with a guard.” Reference to PI. i, fig. 66, 
will convince the reader that this weapon is an atlatl, the comple¬ 
ment to the two spears held in the left hand. The same form of 
atlatl will also be recognized in fig. 6a below the shield held by the 
warrior, besides two spears and a banner = macpariitl. 

Stephens (Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, vol. n, page 309) was 
the first to note the general resemblance between the sculptured 
figures on the u Sacrificial Stone ” and on the walls of the chamber 
at Chichen-Itza. It is strange that this careful observer should 
have overlooked the weapon represented in the right hand of the 
Chichen-Itza warrior, and described these warriors as “carrying a 
bundle of spears or a quiver of arrows” only. 

M. D6sir6 Charnay (Les Anciennes Vi lies du Nouveau Monde, 
page 808) made a special note of the truly remarkable resemblance 
between the carvings of both monuments and went so far as to state 

1 Coleccion de Docnmentos Inlditos del Archivo de Indias, tomo 12, pp. 349 and 
352. 
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that the personages on each carried identical weapons. But M. 
Charnay described the weapon held in the right hand as a “sacred 
knife,” and identified it with the ceremonial knife made of painted 
wood, mentioned by Sahagun (lib. n, cap. 37). The fact is that 
the resemblance noted by Stephens and Charnay, is a more signif¬ 
icant one than either supposed. For both of these monuments, 
widely separated though they are, exhibit atlatl of precisely the 
same shape, proportion and decoration, represented as held in the 
same manner. 

This similarity, which may be partially studied by means of 
PI. i, is all the more remarkable when contrasted with the extreme 

variety and diversity of forms of atlatl 
observable in even a single Codex. And 
the likeness of the Chichen-Itza and 
Mexican sculptured atlatl is all the more 
significant as it coincides with other 
facts which I will present, with my con¬ 
clusions based thereupon, in a future 
communication. 

Visitors to the National Museum at 
Washington and the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology 
at Cambridge can have the privilege of 
becoming acquainted with these ex¬ 
tremely interesting bas-reliefs by means 
of their admirable casts made by M. 
D6sir6 Charnay. The four nearly life- 
sized warriors sculptured on the two 
stone posts of a doorway in the building 
known as the “Tennis Court,” in Chichen-Itza, are of special impor¬ 
tance. They show us that besides several long light darts, and an 
atlatl, a warrior also carried a short heavy spear provided with a 
large barb, single or double. This can be seen projecting from the 
peculiar quivers over the left arms of figures 1 and 2, PI. i. A 
quiver recalling that of fig. 1 and a large spear with double barb 
are represented on page 70 of Vatican Codex A. A warrior holds 
these in one hand (see fig. 1) and a peculiar atlatl in the other (PI. 
h, 8). I was struck by the resemblance of this double barb to the 
one in the hand of the personage carved on the atlatl preserved in 
Rome. The fact that he holds such a barbed spear point and also 
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a bundle of light darts, leads to the inference that the atlatl he is 
carved on was intended to launch both missiles. It is interesting 
to find the Chichen-Itza warriors similarly armed. 1 

Returning now to the pictures of atlatl taken from the Codices, 
we find that the existence of a spear-shaft groove and hook could 
scarcely be inferred from the front views (PI. 11 , 14,15, 16), of 
atlatl of the same type as the sculptured ones. 

Indeed the only representations of atlatl I know of, in which the 
spear-shaft groove and hook are distinctly visible, are those carved 
on the bas-reliefs of Chichen-Itza (PI. i, 2,3 and 4). But as soon 
as the artist began to make a drawing of the atlatl held ready 
for use or actually launching the spear he was forcibly reminded 
of the important role performed by the hook. In endeavoring to 
reproduce this he seems to have sometimes exaggerated its pro¬ 
portionate size. At all events, he drew it en profile though re¬ 
taining the back view of the hand and of the finger holes and 
handle of the atlatl (PI. n, 2,13, 17-20). This distorted drawing 
was evidently adopted as one of the conventional ways of picturing 
an atlatl, and it will be well to bear the possibility of exaggeration 
and distortion in mind whilst studying all pictures in which the 
hook is visible. It is, of course, quite impossible for us to judge 
of the fidelity with which the artist may have drawn the proportions 
of the hook. The existing specimens and the carved reproductions 
exhibit a small hook not rising above the level of the sides of the 
groove. On the other hand, we shall find a prominent hook pictured 
in a variety of forms and dimensions and also learn that the large 
recurvation of one ceremonial form of atlatl caused this to be com¬ 
pared, by the Spaniards, to a bishop’s crosier. 

In figs. 2, 13, 17, 18 and 20, PI. ii, we find the hook or spur 
consisting of a square projection. In fig. 19 this is modified to a 
point. 

Figs. 28, 29, 31-34, PI. n (from the Maya MS. of the Dresden 
Royal Library), fig. 37 (from the Troano MS.), and 7, 10, 12 
and 13, PI. hi (from various Mexican MSS.), exhibit a curious 
recurvation vaguely recalling the fiddle-head ornament of the 
Ungava throwing stick described by Prof. Otis T. Mason. 

* The curved weapon in the left hand of fig. 1 is likewise represented as held by 
the personage sculptured on the inner face of the left door post and also by those on 
columns in the Castillo de Chichen-Itza. Is it an atlatl like that engraved on the Hum¬ 
boldt celt (PI. n, 39) ? or a sort of a club ? 
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Fig. 34 is unique and of special note on account of thongs repre¬ 
sented as passed through and hanging from the atlatl. This 
specimen is from the Dresden Maya MS. and I refer again to Fray 
Diego de Landa’s statement that the natives of Yucatan used “cer¬ 
tain cords ” with their spear-throwers (p. 10). Another union m, 
provided with a finger-ring (PI. ii, 39), is that engraved on the 
Humboldt celt and identified by Prof. Valentini. 1 

Figs. 35, 36, 40, PI. ii (from the Dresden MS.), fig. 38 (from 
the Troano), figs. 1, 2, 4 and 5, PI. m, already referred to, termi¬ 
nate in a more or less sharply recurved hook. 

Passing on to the atlatl of Class II, with characteristic finger- 
pegs, we find the same square projections as distortedly drawn, 
PI. hi, 26, and the sharp hooks, Pi. hi, 16, 17, also 6, we have 
already noticed in Class I. 

Now that we have duly studied the structure and practical side 
of the atlatl, let us investigate the interesting symbolic and cere¬ 
monial forms under which it reappears as part of the paraphernalia 
of some of the principal Aztec deities. 

HUITZILOPOCHTLI. 

In the vignettes illustrating the account of this hero god’s mirac¬ 
ulous birth, etc., contained in the Laurentiana MS. of Sahagun’s 
Historia (lib. iii, cap. i), we find him depicted with a shield, one or 
more spears and an atlatl. This is curiously carved in the sem¬ 
blance of a serpent and is provided with lateral finger-pegs (PI. 
iii, 32, 33). The Nahuatl text relates that it was blue and was 
named Xiuatlatl = blue, or turquoise, atlatl. To find these pictures 
of Huitzilopochtli with an authenticated and unmistakable atlatl 
of a blue color, in the shape of a snake, is a fact of no ordinary 
importance, for it affords a clew to the meaning of the Nahuatl 
names of his weapons recorded elsewhere in the same MS. It is 
several times repeated (op. cit. lib. i, cap. 1, and Historia de la 
Conquista, cap. 38) that these consisted of a xiuhcoatl and a ma- 
malhuaztli. Literally translated, xiuhcoatl means: blue or (tur¬ 
quoise) serpent. Mamalhuaztli is, in my opinion, the verbal noun 
of the verb mamcdi = to cleave, to split, to force one’s self into a 
crowd of people, and means literally: “the splitter, the cleaver,” 
no unfit name for a spear. 2 

1 Two Mexican Chalchihuites. Proceedings of the Am. Ant. Soc. April 27, 1881. 

3 1 am aware that the name mamalhuaztli is generally applied, by modern writers, to 
“the stick used for making fire,” although it is not to be found with this meaning in 
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Now Huitzilopochtli was not an ideal creation, an abstract deity, 
but a distinguished war-chief, about whose birth and life a halo of 
myth and romance had been posthumously thrown. He was a real 
personage, “ a vassal, a mortal—also a mighty magician and a leader 
of battles.” The weapons he had used were actually preserved as 
relics and it was believed that some of the power with which they 
had once been wielded had passed into them. For it is recorded 
as an historical fact, that during the final terrible struggle of the 
Mexicans, in a time of direst distress, the last of Aztec hero- 
chiefs, Quauhtemotzin, ordered the bravest of his warriors to take 
Huitzilopochtli’s relics, the “blue serpent” and “the cleaver” and 
venture boldly into the ranks of the Spaniards, for he who bore 
them was invulnerable and could not be vanquished (Saliagun’s 
Hist. Conq. 1. xii, cap. 88). 

Whilst it has been remarked before that the “ xiuhcoatl” was 
the special symbol of Huitzilopochtli, it has not as yet been recog¬ 
nized that this “ blue serpent” was a name for his atlatl of symbolic 
form . It is not difficult to imagine why, in the first case, the ser¬ 
pent was selected as an appropriate symbol for* the swift thrower 
of a fatal dart. It is an interesting fact, moreover, that the ser¬ 
pent symbol is prominently carved on each of the existing speci¬ 
mens of Mexican atlatl. It is still more interesting, however, to 
ascertain, through authentic records, that atlatl, made in the shape 
of a serpent and inlaid with turquoises, were in real ceremonial 
use at the time of the Conquest. 

It is a well-known fact that, soon after the landing of Cortes, 
Montezuma sent him by messengers, as presents, priestly cere¬ 
monial vestments and insignia, such as were worn in religious 
solemnities by the high priests or living representatives of Aztec 
gods. 1 Among the insignia of Quetzalcoatl, the title, in this case, 

Molina's or M. Re mi Simeon’s dictionaries. In these it is only recorded as the name 
given by the Ancient Mexicans to the constellation Gemini. In the Nahuatl text of 
Sahngnn's MS., the stick used for making fire is termed “tlequauitl ” literslly=flre 
(tletl), stick (quauitl), (op cit. lib. vil, cap. ix). But the Spanish text describes this as 
being “long and thin, like an arrow or dart. 11 We know that sticks with points har¬ 
dened by fire were thrown by atlatl. and Sahagun's MS. contains numerous illustra¬ 
tions of such (PI. ill, 23). Tezozomoc terms these “ varas tostadas ” or tlatzontectli." 
He mentions, however, a "vara tostada with three points** ( op . cit. 392). As Sabagun 
informs us that all the cane-stalks otlatl employed as shafts for arrows or spears were 
first subjected to a process of hardening by fire, it would seem as though the term 
“ vara tostada " was as appropriate for shafts simply sharpened to a point as for those 
tipped with obsidian or fish-bone. 

1 For the reasons why these insignia were sent to Cortes, see p. 35, my essay, “Stan¬ 
dard or Head dress V* Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. I, No. 1, 1888. 
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of the high priest of Huitzilopochtli, Sahagun records in the Span¬ 
ish text (lib. xii, cap. iv) : “ a sceptre like a bishop’s crosier, all 
inlaid with mosaic composed of turquoises; the upper curve con¬ 
sisted of a serpent’s head bent or twisted over.” Another “ cro¬ 
sier like the above” is enumerated also with the vestments of Tlal- 
ocantecuhtli; a third “ crozier inlaid with turquoises in whose 
upper curve precious stones or prominent pearls were set” is de¬ 
scribed with the insignia of the god Quetzalcoatl.” 

The Nahuatl text of the Laurentiana MS. of Sahagun’s Historia 
simply terms the first crosier a “ xioatlatl (blue or turquoise atlatl) 
made entirely of fine turquoises, of the serpent’s-head form = with 
serpent's head the second crosier is termed, a “coatopil = serpent 
staff, worked in mosaic,” and the third an heca xonecuilli of bent 
or curved wood, inlaid with stars formed of white chalchilmites.” 
Many of these presents were forwarded by Cortes to Charles V in 
Jul}’, 1519, and the descriptive inventory sent with them lias, for¬ 
tunately, preserved many interesting details that complete our 
knowledge of the modes of structure and ornamentation of the at¬ 
latl. It shows us also that two atlatl went to Spain as “sceptres,” 
and that each was accompanied by four spears or “ harpoons ” of 
equal elaborateness. It seems probable that the following entry 
and description were those of Tlalocantecuhtli’s coatopilli or ser¬ 
pent staff: 

“A sceptre, inlaid with scarlet precious stones, made like a serpent 
with its head and teeth and eyes which look like mother-of-pearl. 
The handle is covered with painted leather and from it hang six 
small tuftfe of feathers.” 1 Further on is the entry: “ four harpoons 
with white obsidian points, fastened to shafts decorated with feather- 
work.” It is a noteworthy fact that the atlatl and spears together 
constitute a single item in another part of the same Meinoria: 
“ idem, four harpoons, adorned with feathers, with points of stone 
tied on with gold thread and a sceptre inlaid with precious stones, 
with two rings of gold and the rest feather work.” It is scarcely 
possible to identify this atlatl with one or the other of Montezuma's 
presents described above, although it must have been one of them. 
It is evidently this atlatl that Gomara 2 writes of as “ a staff like 
a royal sceptre finished with two rings of gold that are garnished 
with pearls.” His description of the harpoons is of special inter- 

*CoIeccion de documentos in^ditos para la historia de Espafia, Memoria. tom.i, p. 461. 

3 Histoire de M^xique, Anvers, 1551. cf. Clavigero, op. cit., ed. Mora, p. 250. 
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est because he calls them “ four tridents each with three points, 
ornamented with featherwork of many colors. The points are of 
‘berrueco* (bone?) and are tied on with gold thread.” 

Now we find that Cortes sent, as a curiosity and present to his 
Grace the Bishop of Burgos, “ a something like a crosier inlaid 
with precious stones of many colours.” 1 So it seems that the 
three “crosiers” were sent to Europe. It need not seem aston¬ 
ishing that Cortes and his followers did not recognize or record 
the true nature of these “crosiers.” It must be borne in mind that 
when these were received as presents and forwarded the Spaniards 
had not yet acquired a knowledge of the weapons used in Aztec 
warfare. Then these atlatl of eccentric shape, costly materials 
and elaborate decoration were certainly intended to be more orna¬ 
mental than useful. They were ceremonial and symbolic and were 
destined for use in religious rites by the high priests or living rep¬ 
resentatives of the Aztec deities or in the decking out of their images. 
Both Tezozomoc (op. cit ., p. 94) and.Duran (op. ct£., n, 81) de¬ 
scribe Huitzilopochtli’s “ idol in the great temple of Mexico” as 
holding “ in the right hand what resembled a bishop's crosier , made 
in the shape of a serpent, all blue, with undulations — in the left 
a shield and four arrows or spears.” In the great festival in honor 
of this hero-god held in the month Panquetzaliztli we are told 
by Sahagun that his liigh-priest, entitled Quetzalcoatl, bore his idol 
in solemn procession whilst another priest carried the image of 
Paynal. These were preceded by a “mace-bearer with a sceptre 
in the form of a monstrous serpent, all covered with mosaic com¬ 
posed of turquoises.” 2 

It is but lately that I came across the most interesting pictures 
of serpent atlatl in a scarcely known, but very valuable and impor¬ 
tant Mexican MS., preserved at the Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

The first of these (PI. hi, 29) to which I will revert, distinctly 
exhibits the characteristic lateral finger rings of Class I. 

The second is represented in the picture of a personage clad in 
the habiliments of Huitzilopochtli and (PI. i, 7) carrying four spears, 
a shield and banner besides the atlatl. 3 

1 Coleccion de docnmentos inlditos del Archivo de Iodine, tomo 12, p. 324. 

* op. cit. Appendix to Book II, also chap. 34, book II of Torquemada, op. cit., n, 282, 
who confounds the symbolic serpent atlatl with the banner also carried in procession. 

•This picture is of exceptional importance as it exhibits a head-dress with striking 
points of resemblance to the ancient Mexican feather head-dress preserved in Vienna 
and lends the strongest support to my view of the question. Headers of my essay on 
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The serpent-atlatl is not, however, exclusively represented with 
Huitzilopochtli. 


XIUHTECUHTLI. 

The splendid specimen with finger rings just mentioned, is 
painted in the hand of Xiuhtecuhtli , as the text declares and on fo¬ 
lio 89 of the same manuscript we find the same god, with well- 
known attributes, holding a shorter serpent atlatl besides a shield, 
banner and four spears. In the Vatican Codex A (p. 56) he is rep¬ 
resented with a blue atlatl (PI. iii, 4) and a strange bent serpent 
staff in his left hand. The latter resembles the serpent staff held 
by Quetzalcoatl in the Vatican Codex B (21) and accompanied by 
a harpoon recalling fig. 1. In Tezozomoc (455) a serpent staff 
“coatopilli” is mentioned among the insignia of Quetzalcoatl. 

TEZCATLIPOCA. 

We also find this god with serpent spear-throwers: in Sahagun’s 
Laurentiana Manuscript (PI. hi, 30 and 31), in the Borgian Codex, 
p. 22 (PI. iii, 27), and in the Ramirez Codex (x, 17) (PI. iii,28) # 
In liis explanatory text to the latter, 2 Senor Alfredo Chavero de¬ 
scribes this as “the weapon in the form of a serpent, the xiulicoatl” 
without, however, directly identifying it as an atlatl. 

QUETZALCOATL. 

Let us now examine another ceremonial form of atlatl, that 
which we invariably encounter in representations of the god Quetz¬ 
alcoatl. 

We have already found its description among Montezuma’s pres¬ 
ents to Cortes. The Spanish text terras it a “crosier inlaid with 


this historical relic (“Head-dress or Standard ?” Peabody Mus. Papers, 1,1888) may be 
interested in haying their attention especially drawn to the following details and in 
comparing them with the illustrations of the Vienna head-dress contained in the above 
essay. v 

1. Note and compare superposed central elevation, its proportions and decoration 
with discs. 

2. The symmetrical design on the second concentric band above the forehead. A com¬ 
parison of the coloring of this illustration is also desirable; the ground of the central 
portion is llue (the discs are left uncolored) and it is surrounded by an edge of scarlet . 
(Observe that “the most striking feature of the Vienna head dress is a broad blue band 
edged with scarlet, H p. 86, op. cit .) 

Starting from the band above the forehead the colors of the concentric bands are as 
follows: 1, red;2, left nncolored with pattern; 8, blue; 4, red; 5, green. 

A long fringe of Quetzal tail-feathers surmounts the whole. 

* Appendix to Duran’s Historia ii, Mexico, 1880. 
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turquoises, in whose upper curve precious stones or prominent pearls 
were set.” The Nahuatl text has informed us that it was “of bent 
or curved wood on which were stars, formed of white chalehilmites.” 

Saliagun (lib. i, cap. v) likewise describes the idol of this god 
as holding in his left hand a shield, in his right “a sceptre like a 
bishop’s crosier; its top was bent like a bishop's crosier and it was 
profusely inlaid with mosaic. But it was not as long as a crosier 
and that part by which it was held looked like a sword-hilt.” 

Duran (n, 119) relates that this “resembled a sickle, was of wood 
and painted black, white and red. Near its handle hung a tassel 
of white and black leather.” This authority also states that the 
idol “carried a shield,” but Torquemada (op. ci£., p. 290) states that, 
besides this, it held “a finely decorated spear, very large, with a 
point of obsidian of the shape and size of the iron points to one of 
our lances.” 

Referring first to the pictures of Quetzalcoatl’s weapon in Saha- 
gun’s MS. (PI. hi, 24 and 25) we recognize in it a recurved atlatl 
with finger pegs. Its drawing is evidently distorted ; the artist 
represented, as we have already had occasion to observe in other 
cases, a side view of the curve and a front view of the handle and 
finger-pegs. At a first glance its proportions strike one as exag¬ 
gerated, but not unfamiliar, and it is interesting to compare figures 
14, 15, 18, 19, 20 and 21, PI. iii, with the spear-throwers 1, 2, 4, 
5 and 16 of PI. iii, and 36, 37, 38 and 39 of PI. ii. Figures 14, 
19 and 50 of PI. iii represent specimens with smooth outline and 
transverse bands of color which recall Duran’s description of 
“wooden sickles painted.” Sahagun’s illustrations however and 
fig. 18, PI. hi, exhibit ornamentation and have, moreover, a series 
of small balls placed along the outer edge of the curve. But this 
was, it is evident, only a conventional method of expressing the 
fact that these atlatl were inlaid or studded with precious stones. 
For we find real bishops’ crosiers represented in the identical ex¬ 
traordinary manner by native artists, soon after the Conquest, figs. 
2 and 3, p. 26. From these pictures we learn the interesting fact 
that whilst the Spaniards likened this form of ceremonial atlatl to 
a bishop’s crosier, the Mexican artist, on attempting to delineate a 
crosier, drew it as he would an atlatl. Therefore, it is quite evi¬ 
dent that the resemblance was a very strong one. 

Now, let us produce our crowning proofs that this strange “ cro¬ 
sier” was a ceremonial atlatl. It is generally represented, as we 
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have seen, accompanied by one part of military armor, a shield. 

In Saliagun’s MS., it is also accompanied, in one instance, by 
spears; but in the Aubin Codex (appendix to Duran’s Atlas) Tez- 
catlipoca (hi, 19) carries it with a shield, banner and two spears i 

and in the MS. of the Biblioteca Nazionale it is pictured as held 
by the god of the chase, Mixcoatl, along with two spears , a shield, 
banner and provision bag (PI. hi, 14). In this MS. the text in¬ 
forms us that it was named Mixcoatl xonoquitl. As we have seen, 

Fray Sahagun, recorded the name as heca xonecuilli in the Lauren- 
tiana MS. of his Historia. Each of these names for the curved 
atlatl seems to be, in the first case, descriptive of its form. 

The word 44 xonecuilli” or “xonoquitl” is, I should say, a syn- i 



Fig. 2. Fig. S. 

Bishop Zumaraja, first bishop of Mexico. Archbishop Montnfar. MS. His- 

Telleriano-Remensis Codex, p. 30. tory of Mexico, 1576. 

thesis of the verbs xotla = to cut, to carve, to hew, or xolochoa = ' 

to bend or fold something, and necuiloa = to twist or bend some¬ 
thing. It would, therefore, only mean 44 that which is curved, 
twisted or bent.” Certain loaves of bread, made during the feast of 
the god Macuilxochitl, were also named “xonecuilli.” We are 
told by Sahagun (i, 14) that 44 these were of the form of a stroke , 

of falling lightning.” Mr. Remi Simeon, in a note to his admir- i 

able translation of Sahagun’s Historia (p. 32), describes these as | 

44 loaves of the form of an S.” 

The fact that a stroke of lightning was symbolized by a certain 
form termed 44 xonecuilli,” and that this was the name of a cere¬ 
monial form of atlatl illumines a whole series of obscure pas¬ 
sages. Duran has recorded that Tlaloc’s emblem “was of carved 
wood shaped like a stroke of lightning ” (i, p. 806). He also re- I 
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lates that Tlaloe's idol held in his right hand “a stroke of lightning 
of wood , painted purple.” This was undulated, like a stroke of 
wavy lightning falling from the clouds to the ground ( 11 , 136). 
Tezozomoc (434) and Orozco y Berra (iii, 360) tell us that Tlaloc’s 
staff was called tlapetlaquauitl or “ staff casting out lightning.” 

To examine Tlaloc’s emblems further would be to transgress be¬ 
yond the limit of my subject. Suffice it, therefore, to have been 
confirmed in the knowledge that lightning and swift destruction 
were symbolized by a certain curved form, and that this form was 
that of a ceremonial atlatl. 

It seems as though one could discern the line of thought that 
led the ancient Mexicans to associate lightning and (the closely 
allied) serpent symbolism with their military arm for throwing fa¬ 
tal missiles. They may have done so at first with the belief and 
hope of endowing their atlatl with the qualities they recognized 
in both destructive forces. It is easy to understand how, by grad¬ 
ual transition the forces themselves should come to be symbolized 
by the weapons and that these should become moVe and more em¬ 
blematic and depart from their primitive form. This transition was 
taking place at the time of the Conquest and had reached its max¬ 
imum in Quetzalcoatrs and Tlaloc's lightning-hurler and Huitzilo- 
pochtli’s xiuhcoatl or turquoise serpent. But even in these cere¬ 
monial emblems the form and idea of the atlatl were far from being 
abandoned and were ever present. Nothing proves this more clearly 
than a figure of speech preserved by Padre Olmos. 1 From him 
we learn that, to express the idea that we might render by the 
phrase, 44 He smote the people,” meaning a visitation of famine or 
pestilence, christianized Mexicans made use of an ancient meta¬ 
phor and said, 44 He hurls (with) the xiuhcoatl , the mamalhuaztli 
upon them.” 

Let us now hastily review the atlatl represented with 

TEZCATLIPOCA. 

We have found him with the serpent-atlatl, PI. in, 27, 28,30 and 
31, and with the lightning-atlatl, PI. iii, 18, 19. 

Duran (ii, 106) and Tezozomoc (109) give a valuable indica¬ 
tion by telling us that, in each town, there were two different idols 
of Tezcatlipoca. 

In the great temples of Texcoco and the city of Mexico one 

1 Grammaire de la langue Nahuatl, Edition H4mi Simeon, Paris, 1875, p. 227. 
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image was seated; in its left hand were a shield and four spears and 
in the right a spear. His arm was raised in threatening gesture as 
though he wished to throw it and this spear was placed in an “am- 
iento = atlatl.” 

Both of these authorities give us pictures, by native artists, of 
this idol (6g. 4 A, B,) and both agree in 
their description of the second idol. 

It carried also four spears but we are told 
that in the other hand it held a u fan” of 
precious feathers. These were green and 
yellow and were fastened to a circular plate 
of burnished gold like a mirror . . . which 
fan was called “y tlachiayan.” Duran’s 
illustration corresponds to this description 
but pictures the circular plate as a hollow 
circle divided by lines into four portions. 

Reference to Tezcatlipoca’s picture in Sahagun’s Laurentian MS. 
proves this “ fan” to be a mis-described “ tlachieloni,” an instru¬ 
ment we find thus represented in the hand of this and other gods 
(fig. 5.) His description is contained in the chapter of this work 



Fig. 4. 


A. —Duran’s Atlas. 

B. —Ramirez Codex. 





Sahagun’s Laurentiana MS., Book I. 

relating to Xiuhtecuhtli: “he holds in his left hand a shield; in 
the right what was like a sceptre (fig. 6). It was a circular plate 
of gold, hollow in the centre. This was surmounted by two balls, 
one smaller than the other, and there was a point on the top of 
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the smallest. They called this sceptre Tlachieloni, which means 
‘seer or looker/ for with it one could hide one’s face and look 
through the circle of gold” (lib. i, cap. xm). In the text relating 
to Opuchtli, the reputed inventor of the harpoon, it is described 
as “ a sceptre like a monstrance or pyx, at the top of which pro¬ 
jects an arrow point,” from which one would scarcely recognize its 
picture in the same chapter (fig. 7). I do not hesitate in identi¬ 
fying this “ tlachieloni” as a badly drawn ceremonial form of the 
atlatl provided with a finger-hole, that we have studied with Class I. 

Notice that this “ tlachieloni ” is only met with in Sahagun’s 
illustrations to book i, in Duran’s Atlas and in the Aubin Codex* 
all of which date unquestionably from after the Conquest. Even 
in these it is invariably accompanied by a shield and in the cases of 
Xiuhtecuhtli and Tezcatlipoca with spears or a shield and a banner. 

It is also a significant fact that we find only exceptional tlachie¬ 
loni in the hands of deities who are usually represented with various 
foi'ms of authentic atlatl by the artists of older Codices. Beside 
Tezcatlipoca, see Xiuhtecuhtli (PI. 11 , 9, 24 and hi, 1, 4, 5 and 29). 

The name tlachieloni , meaning “ that through which one can look ” 
(from the verb tlachia=to look) is descriptive and would be 
equally applicable to all the atlatl provided with finger-holes through 
which one could look. One is led to infer by Duran’s text, how¬ 
ever, that a symbolism was attached to this ceremonial form of 
atlatl and that the circle through which one could look had become 
emblematic of the power of sight. Fray Duran records the pop¬ 
ular belief that “ Tezcatlipoca saw all that happened in the uni¬ 
verse.” The circles or rings usually represented about the eyes of 
Tlaloc conveyed, undoubtedly, a similar symbolism and were the 
emblem of constant watchfulness and powerful, all-seeing vision. 

Pausing now to review the principal Aztec gods in their repre¬ 
sentations, one cannot but be struck by the fact established by the 
foregoing testimony that each god carries , as symbol , some fomn of 
atlatl . Turning to the sculptured monuments of Mexico and Yuc¬ 
atan we find the atlatl and the spetfr and an almost total absence 
of any other weapon. The same observation applies to the older 
Maya and Mexican Codices. 

In the Mexican MSS. dating from the time of the Conquest one 
can trace the disappearance of the atlatl by its increasingly incor¬ 
rect representations and note its extinction by finding these finally 
superseded by pictures of the bow and arrow. And thus the inter- 
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rupted evolution of the truly wonderful atlatl, the spear-thrower 
of ancient Mexico, came to an end. 

The atlatl, although exquisitely carved, covered with gold, inlaid 
with turquoise, decorated with feather work and exhibiting the re¬ 
markable degree of skill attained by an industrious and intelligent 
race, seems, indeed, to be a fitting epitome of the strange civiliza¬ 
tion of Ancient Mexico, the real barbarism of which was mitigated 
by the most marvellous perfection in every detail of industrial art* 

Dresden , August , 1890* 
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PLATE I. 


Figs. 1, 2. Sculptured warriors on stone posts of doorway of building 
known as the “Tennis-Court,” Chichen-Itza. Drawings 
from photographs of casts. 

3, 4, 5. Warriors from bas-relief on wall of a chamber. “ Palace of 
the Tigers,” Chichen-Itza. 

6a. Sculptured warrior carrying atlatl below shield, on so-called 
Sacrificial Stone, City of Mexico. 

6b. Sculptured warrior presenting atlatl, also on so-called Sacri¬ 
ficial Stone. 

7. Picture of Huitzilopochtli holding the Xiuhcoatl = the blue 
serpent atlatl,— four spears, a shield and banner. 

The head-dress strikingly and closely resembles the Ancient 
Mexican head-dress preserved in Vienna. It has a similar 
central superposed elevation also ornamented, with discs. 
The design on the border close to the face recalls the sym¬ 
metrical “ castellated ” ornamentation on the Vienna head¬ 
dress. 

Ancient Mexican MS., National Library, Florence, folio 89. 
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PLATE II. 


Fig. 



FROM 


ACCOMPANIED BY 

1. 

■Vues des Cordillfcres, 

p. 15. 


2. 

Laud MS., 

p. 18, 

spears (2). 

3 a. 

So-called Sacrificial Stone. 

. 

spears (2), shield, banner. 

36. 

Mendoza Codex, 

p. 6, 

spears (3), shield. 

4. 

Borgian “ 

p. 34, 

spears (2). 

6. 

F6j6rvary 44 

. 

spears (2). 

6. 

Bas-relief, Dupaix I, 

p. 23, 

spears (4), shield, etc. 

7. 

Laud Codex, . 

p. 20, 

spears (2) double. 

8. 

Vatican Codex A, 

p. 70, 

spear (1) and quiver. 

9. 

Borgian 44 

p. 54, 

spear-bundle. 

10. 

Laud 44 

p. 6, 

spear (1). 

11. 

F6j6rvary 44 

p. 32, 

shield, banner. 

12. 

Vienna 44 

p. 50, 

spears (2), banner. 

13. 

Selden 44 

p. 1, 

shield. 

14. 

Vatican “A, 

P- 17, 

spear (triple). 

15. 

44 44 44 . 

P- 27, 

spears (3). 

16. 

44 44 44 

p. 14, 

44 4 4 

17. 

Bologna 44 

p. 21, 

spears (3), shield. 

18. 

44 44 

p. 24, 

4 4 4 4 » 4 

19. 

44 44 

p. 14, 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

20. 

44 ** 

p. 15, 

44 44 »4 

21. 

Borgian 44 

p. 18, 

spears (3), shield, banner. 

22. 

(t tt 

p. 69, 

44 (2), 44 4 ‘ 

23. 

FejGrvary 44 

p. 43, 

“ (3). 

24. 

Vatican 44 A, . 

p. 29, % 

44 (3). 

25. 

44 <4 44 

p. 27, 

44 (2). 

26. 

(4 44 44 

p. 13, 

44 (3). 

27. 

Borgian 44 

p. 4, 

spear (double), shield, ban¬ 
ner. 

28. 

Dresden 44 

p. 65, 

spears (2). 

29. 

30. 

4 4 4 4 

Carved on teponaxtle 

p. 60, 

copal bag? 


in British Museum, . 

. 

spears(2). 

31. 

Dresden 44 

p. 47, 

spears (2). 

32. 

44 ed. Kingsborough, p. 48, 

44 4 4 

33. 

Dresden Codex, 

p. 46, 

shield (transfixed prey 
in vignette below). 

34. 

4 4 4 4 

p. 60, 

spears (2). 

35. 

4 4 4 4 

p. 60, 

spears (2). 

36. 

4 4 4 4 

p. 65, 

spear (1). 

37. 

Troano 44 . . 

P- 47, 

spears (2). 

38. 

4 4 4 4 

p. 7, 

spear (1). 

39. 

Engraved on Humboldt celt. 


40. 

Dresden Codex, 

(202) 

p. 49, 

spears (2). 
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PLATE III. 


DESCRIBED BY 

FROM CONTEMPORARY TEXTS ACCOMPANIED BY 

A8 

Fig. 

1. Vatican Codex, p. 82, Xiuatlatl. 

2. “ 44 p. 33, 44 a certain sort of arm 

as a bow.” , spears, shield, banner. 

3. Vienna 44 p. 20, . . . spear, shield. 

4. Vatican 44 ‘ p. 56,.serpent, staff. 

5. 44 <4 p. 74, . . . . spears, shield. 

6. MS. History of 

Mexico, p. 33, Hieroglyph of town. 

7. F6j6rvary Codex, p. 44, . . . . spears, 

8. Borgian 44 p. 14, . . . . 44 shield. 

9. Vatican, 44 p. 68,. 44 44 banner. 

10. Telleriano Re- 

mensis Codex, p. 8, Xiuatlatli, . . 44 provision bag. 

12. Borgian “ p. 61,. 44 shield. 

13. F6j$rvary 44 p. 4, .... 44 

14. National Library, . Mixcoatl xonoquitl, . 4 4 4 4 banner 

Florence, MS., and provision bag. 

15. Duran’s Atlas, li, p. 6, . . . shield. 

16. Vatican Codex, p. 81, “amiento made of 

wood.” . . 44 and banner. 

17. 44 44 p. 82, 44 ainiento made of 

wood,” . . 4 4 44 4 4 

18. Ramirez 44 vn, p. 19, .... 44 

19. 44 44 vui, p. 13, .... spears, shield, banner. 

20. Vatican 44 p. 8, .... “ecacocoe.” 

21. 44 (A) 44 p 14, copal-bag. 

22. 44 44 44 p. 61, Xiuatlatli, . . spears, shield. 

23. MS. Hist. Sabagun,.spear, shield. 

24. 44 44 44 .shield. 

25. 44 44 44 .spears. 

26. Boturini MS., Hieroglyph of town. 

27. Borgian Codex, p. 22, . . . . 44 shield, banner. 

28. Ramirez x, p. 17, 44 “ 44 

29. National Library, 

Florence, MS.,. 4 4 4 4 4 4 

30. MS. Hist. Sah.igun. 

31. 44 


32. 44 44 

44 . Xiuhatlatl, 

. spear. 

33. 44 

44 

, spears and shield. 
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LES 


NAISSANCES MIRACULEUSES 

d’apres 

LA. TRADITION AMERICAINE 


Le savant et regrettd L. Angrand, le premier, on le 
sait, a reconnu la double origine des civilisations du 
Nouveau-Monde. Toutes les populations policies de cet 
hemisphere paraissent, en effet, se rattacher soit au 
courant dit occidental dont faisaient partie les Mexi- 
cainsproprement dits et, sans doute aussi, les mystdrie'ux 
constructeurs du temple de Tiaguanaco dans le Haut- 
Pdrou, soit k celui des Orientaux, comme les Mayas du 
Yucatan, et les Quichuas de l’dpoque Incacique (i). 
Ajoutons que certaines differences bien marquees dans 
le systeme religieux, la symbolique, l’art architec¬ 
tural, permettent de distinguer l’une de l’autre les po¬ 
pulations appartenant a chacun des deux systdmes 
ci-dessus mentionnds. Sans vouloir etudier ici cette 
question, nous nous bornerons a l’examen d’un point 
particular: la tradition d’un hdros puissant et libdrateur 
nd sans le concours de l’homme semble avoir dtd spdciale 

(1) L. Angrand, Notes manuscrites et Letlre a M. Daly sur les 
Antiquitds de Tiaguanaco. 
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aux Occidentaux; nous n’en trouvons pas trace, en effet, 
ni au Yucatan ni chez les habitants de Cuzco. Au con- 
traire, l’on en rencontre des vestiges partoutou l’influence 
occidentale a dtd prdponddrante, soit dans le nord soit 
daos le sud du continent Amdricain. Ajoutons qu’elle se 
trouvait absolument conforme aux tendances Gyndco- 
cratiques de la religion Mexicaine qui accordait une 
prddminence incontestable au principe femelle sur le 
principe masculin. 

II y aurait peut-dtre quelque lieu de penser que les 
ldgendes relatives a cette naissance miraculeuse ne sont 
point dcloses sur le sol Amdricain, qu’elles y ont dtd 
importdes d’ailleurs. Nous pourrions inflate trouver la 
de prdcieux renseignements sur la facon dont les fables 
et les contes se propagent au loin. 

Les Pimas de la Californie, incontestablemeut appa- 
rentds par la langue et, sans doute aussi, par leur sys- 
tflme de civilisation aux Mexicains proprement dits, nous 
racontent que dans les temps les plus reculds, une jeune 
Yierge d’une beautd remarquable habitait les bords d’un 
lac verdoyant sur l’emplacement ou se trouvent aujour- 
d’hui les ruines des Casas grandes. Elle n’aimait per- 
sonne et entendait rester fllle. Une sdcheresse survint 
qui menacait de faire mourir la tribu de faim. Celle-ci 
leur donna du grain et des provisions qui ne s’dpui- 
' saient pas plus que ses libdralites. Un jour qu’elle dor- 
mait, un orage dclata et une goutte de pluie vint a 
tomber sur sa poitrine. A l’instant meme la jeune fllle 
se trouva enceinte d’un fils qui plus tard devint le con- 
structeur des Casas grandes (1). 

(I) M. H. Albert Emory, Note > of a military record from Leawen- 
worth in Missoury to S an diego in California; pp. 82 et 83 ; (Wa¬ 
shington, 1849), Senat's documents. — Le fils de la Vierge, p. 293 et 
suiv. du Recueil des publications de la Sociite Hdvraise d'itudes 
diversrs (Le Havre, 1879). 
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Les indigenes d’Oraiibe regardent dgalement leur 
Montezuma comme nd d’une pauvre vierge (1) qui le 
mit au monde dans le pueblo de Pecos. 

Void, d’un autre c6td, ce que les Mexicains racontent 
au sujet de la naissance de Huitzilopochtli, le dieu de 
la guerre. Sur une montagne non loin de Tulan et 
appelde Coatepec, litt. « A la Montagne du serpent » 
vivait une femme nommde Coatlicud litt. « Jupon de 
Serpent. » Elle dtait mdre d’un grand nombre de fils 
appelds Centzon vitznahuas, litt. « les quatre cents 
Mdridionaux • et avait une soeur appelde Coyolxauhqui, 
litt. « Grande dame parde k la mode antique ». Ghaque 
jour, par esprit de pdnitence, Coatlicud balayait le pavd 
du temple prds duquel elle habitait. Pendant qu’elle 
dtait occupde de la sorte, une petite boule de plumes, 
semblable a une pelotte de fil tomba sur elle. L’ayant 
prise, elle la cacha sous sa jupe. Aprds avoir achevd sa 
tache, elle voulut la reprendre, mais la pelotte avait 
disparu et Coatlicud se trouva enceinte. En apprenant 
cette nouvelle, les Centzon vitznahuas entrdrent en 
fureur et Coyolxauhqui leur conseilla de tuer leur 
mdre, puisqu’elle les avait couverts de ddshonneur. 

L’enfant que Coatlicud portait dans son sein la rassura 
et calma son effroi en lui disant: « N’aie point peur, 
je sais ce que j’ai a faire. » Aussitdt sa mdre sentit le 
calme renaitre dans son dme. Ddcidds a mettre celle-ci 
a, mort, les Centzon vitznahuas commencdrent a arranger 
leurs cheveux en torsades, comme des guerriers mar- 
chant au combat. L’un d’entre eux appeld Quauhitlicac 
qui n’approuvait pas leur dessein, alia prdvenir Huitzi¬ 
lopochtli,lequeln’dlaitpas encore nd. Ce dernier rdpondit: 
< 0 mon oncle, regarde soigneusement ce qu’ils font, 

(t) M. G. Thompson, The pueblos and the}r inhabitants, p. 321 
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£coute ce qu’ils disent ; parce que je sais de mon c6td, 
comment je dois agir. » 

Cependant, les meurtriers apparaissent bien armds et 
le corps couvert de morceaux de papier. Coyolxauhqui 
leur servait de guide. Quauhitlicac court avertir Huit¬ 
zilopochtli. « Ou sont-ils en ce moment ? » demanda 
celui-ci. — « Ils arrivent a Tzompantitlan , litt. « Pres 
du pieu patibulaire » r^pliqua le messager. Peu apr^s, 
Huitzilopochtli ajouta: « Et actuellement, ou se trouvent- 
ils ? » — « A Coaxcalco •, litt. « Aupr6s du Serpent de 
sable » r^partit Quauhitlicac. Huitzilopochtli demande 
une fois encore « Ou sont-ils ? » La r^ponse fut qu’ils 
arrivaient a l’instant a Petlac. Bientot Huitzilopochtli 
rdit^re sa question. — Au milieu de la Sierra, lui dit-on. 
Et de nouveau Huitzilopochtli s’dcria « Ou sont-ils 
enfin. » — Les voici tout pr6s, dit le messager, et a leur 
t6te marche Coyolxauhqui. Au meme instant, le Mars 
mexicain sort tout armd du sein maternel. II portait 
une rondache bleue appelde teneuch avec un dard teint 
de lamdme couleur. Sa figure dtait peinteet satete sur- 
montde d’un ornement qui s’y trouvait colld. Sa jambe 
gauche etait frele et couverte de plumes ; les cuisses et 
les bras dgalement peints en bleu. II ordonna a un 
nommd Tochan Calqui, litt. « habitant de notre 
demeure», de mettre le feu a un serpent fabriqud en 
bois de pin, appeld Xiuh coatl, litt. « Serpent d’herbe »> 
etsans doute mdtaphoriquement « Serpent enflammd ». 
En effet, Xiuhteuctli, litt. « Seigneur de l’herbe » dtait 
le dieu du feu de la mythologie Mexicaine. » Quoi qu’il 
en soit, ce fut avec ce bois enflammd que Coyolxauhqui 
fut frappde mortellement. Cela fait, Huitzilopochtli, les 
armes a la main, poursuivit les Centzon vitznahuas de 
la Sierra jusqu’a la plaine. II fit ainsi quatre fois le tour 
de la montagne sans que ses fibres pussent mfime se 
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ddfendre contre lui. Malgrd leurs prteres et leurs sup¬ 
plications, le Mars Mexicain les mit presque tous a 
mort. Quelques-uns cependant parvinrent a s’enfuir et 
se retirer au pays de Huitzlampa, litt. « Vers le sud ». 
Le vainqueur s’empara des d4pouilles de ses fibres et 
sp^cialement de leurs armes appetees Anecuhiotl (1). 

Cette ldgende peut §tre fort ancieune, mais nous 
sommes, pour notre part, portes a croire qu’elle se 
trouve mfilde a des 6v6nements historiques de date bien 
plus r6cente et contemporains de la migration AztAque. 
Nous n’avons pu, il est vrai, parvenir a identifier les 
noms de localitds ici indiquds, mais ils ont pu changer 
par la suite des temps, a moins qu’elles ne soient de si 
minime importance que les auteurs modernes aient cru 
devoir les passer sous silence. Coyolxauhqui, « la 
grande dame mise a l’ancienne mode », et ses fibres, 
les Centzon vitznahuas vaincus et repousses vers le 
sud nous auraient tout l’air de personnifier les antiques 
habitants de ces regions d^faits et expuls^s par les 
Mexicas. Naturellement, ces derniers auront fait honneur 
de la victoire a leur dieu national, Huitzilopochtli. 

On ne nous dit pas, il est vrai, que Coatlicud fut vierge 
et ce fait qu’elle passe pour m6re d’une si nombreuse pro- 
g^niture semble meme attester le contraire, mais il n’en 
reste pas moins vrai que la naissance du Mars Mexicain 
doit fitre consid6r6e comme tout-a-fait miraculeuse et 
qu’elle a 6t6 le r^sultat d’une intervention du Ciel. 

D’apr^s uneldgende mexicaine, le genre humain n’au- 
rait pas eu de p£re; mais la m^re des premiers hommes 
serait Sihuacoatl , litt. « La femme serpent. » Elle con- 
cut sans aucun commerce avec un mdividu du sexe mas- 

(1) Sahagun, Hist. gin. des Choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne ; liv. 3% 
chap. I 0 ', p. 201 et suiv. — Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana; 
t. 2, liv. 6, p. 41 et 42. 
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culm. Cette ddesse apparaissait parfois vdtue de blanc, 
portantsurlesdpaules uue sortede hotte ou de petit ber- 
ceau dans lequel se trouvait un enfant. D’autres fois, 
elle rdvdlait pendant la nuit, sa presence par des cris 
plaintifs et des sanglots, mais sans se montrer en per- 
sonne. Du reste, qu’on la vit ou qu’on se bornat a l’en- 
tendre, la chose passait pour de fort mauvais augure (1). 
Cette ddesse semble avoir dtd confondue, par la suite, 
avec Cohuatl, litt. « Serpent », soeur du hdros Toti~ 
peuh qui lui confia l’dducation de Quetzalcoatl aprds la 
mort de Chimalman , son dpouse (2). L’on sait, du reste 
que, jusqu’a la fin de la Monarchie mexicaine, le titre de 
Cihua-Cohuatl futddcernd au ministre supreme de la jus¬ 
tice et de la maison du roi (3). 

Nous connaissons au Guatemala, la fameuse histoire 
de la vierge Xquiq fllle du prince Cuchumaquiq. Le hdros 
mystique des Guatdmaliens, Hunhun-Ahpu ayant dtd 
mis a mort par ordre des chefs de l’dtat de Xibalba, on 
lui coupa la tete et on la placa dans les branches d’un 
calebassier. Aussitot, l'arbre se couvre de fruits, bien 
qu’il n’en eut point un seul auparavant. Bientot, le chef 
du guerrier guatdmalien se transforma lui-mdme en 
calebasse. De la, ajoute l’auteur amdricain, le nom de 
« Tdte de Hunahpu » que porte ce fruit chez les Qui- 
chds. 

Les princes Xibalbaldes, tdmoins d’un tel prodige 
ddfendent d’approcherde l’arbre merveilleux. Cependant, 
la jeune Xquiq , entrainde par la curiositd, ddsobdit, se 
disant a elle-mdme avec une indiscrdtion digne de notre 


(1) Torquemada, Monarq. Indiana, t. 2°; lib. 6°; cap. XXXI; p. 61. 

(2) Abb6 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, ies Nat. civil., t. 1"; 
liv. 2°; chap. IV, p. 241. 

(3) Abbd Brasseur, ibid., t. Ill; liv. XII; chap. IV; p. 577. 
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m6re Eve. « Les fruits de cet arbre doivent 6tre bien 
savoureux. » 

Etant partie seule, elle arriva au pied du calebassier, 
lequel s’Clevait lui-meme au milieu du cendrier. La vue 
des fruits lui arrache des cris d’admiration et elle ajoute: 
« Eu mourrai-je done et sera-ce ma ruine si j’en cueille 
un? » 

Alors, continue le narrateur indigene, la tdtede mort 
qui Ctait au milieu de l’arbre parla. « Est-ce done que tu 
en dCsires ? Les boules rondes qui se trouvent entre les 
branches de l’arbre, ce sont uniquement des tCtes de 
mort. Est-ce'que tu en veux toujours ? » ajouta-t-elle. 

« Oui » rdpondit Xquiq, en Ctendant la main vers le 
crane d’Hunhun-Ahpu. Alors, ce dernier lanca avec 
effort un crachat dans la main de la jeune fille. Celle-ci 
regarda aussitot le creux de sa main, mais la salive 
du mort avait ddja disparu. 

« Cette salive et cette bave, e’est ma posterity que je 
viensde te donner, ajouta le crane Voila que ma tete 
cessera de parler, car ce n’est qu’une tete de mort qui 
ddja n’a plus de chair. » 

En effet, Xquiq se trouvait enceinte. Au bout de six 
mois, son pere s’appercevant de son 6tat, se mit en de¬ 
voir de l’interroger. *< II n’y a pas d’homme dont je con- 
naisse la face, 6 mon pere » r^pondit-elle. « En vdritd, 
tu n’es qu’une fornicatrice », s’^cria Cuchumaquiq et il 
ordonna de lui arracher le coeur, ainsi qu’on le faisait 
pour les victimes sacrifices aux dieux. Les prdtres mexi- 
cains, on le sait, ouvraientla poitrine aux hommesimmo- 
lCs (1) sur leurs autels, afin que, suivant l’Cnergique 

(1) M. le D r Jourdanet Les Sacrifices humains et l’Anthropophagie 
che% les Aztdques, p. 891 et suiv., Appendice de la traduction de l’flis- 
toire viridique de la conquite de la Nouvelle Espagne, par Bernal 
Diaz; (Pans, 1877.) 
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expression d’un dcrivain indigene, le soleil eut des 
coeurs a manger et du sang a boire. 

Xquiq parvient a exciter la compassion des exdcu- 
teurs, lesqnels lui laissent la vie et s’avisent d’un sub¬ 
terfuge pour faire croire a Cuchumaquiq que son ordre a 
dtd suivi d’effet. La jeune fllle se retire chez la m&re de 
Hunhun-Ahpu au pays de Guatemala. C’est la qu’elle 
met au monde deux jumeaux destines a venger leur pdre 
de la cruaute des princes de Xibalba (1). 

L’abbd Brasseur insiste sur le c6te historique de cette 
tegende. II y voit un souvenir des luttes jadis soutenues 
par les guatemaliens contre le puissant empire Yuca- 
teque (2). Nous ne demandons pas mieux que de re- 
connaitre le bien fondd de ces conjectures, mais ici, 
tout comme dans le rdcit de la naissance de Huitzilo- 
pochtli, nous croyons la tegende beaucoup plus ancienne 
que les dvdnements rdels qui ont pu, par la suite, s’y 
trouver metes. 

Le savant M. Jimenez de la Espada nous fait con- 
naitre d’apres un manuscrit du D r Francisco de Avila, 
intitule Tratado y relacidn de los errores, falsos dio- 
ses y otrassuperticion.es etc., etc., en que vivian An- 
tiguamente los indios de las Provincias de Huarochiri, 
Mama y Chaella, la tradition suivante. Ce serait bien 
dans la Province de Huarochiri , c’est-a-dire sur le lit¬ 
toral pdruvien, chez les Yuncas, qu’elle aurait dte re- 
cueillie. 

« Le Coniraya Viracocha, le Crdateur de toutes cho- 
« ses, aurait apparu, il y a bien longtemps de cela, sous 
« les traits d’un homme pauvre, d’apparence miserable 
« et vdtu de haillons. Ceux qui ne le connaissaient pas 

(1) Abb4 Brasseur, Popol vuh, 2* partie; chap. Ill, p. 91 et suiv. 

(2) Ibid., ibid., Introd., p. CXXXVII et suiv. 
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« ne manquaient gudre de le traitor de sale personnage 
« et depouilleux. Cependant, c’dtait par son ordre quetout 
« avait dto fait, que les plateaux et cavitos des monta- 
« gnes avaieut dto formds. Rieu qu’eu lancant une tige 
« creuse dela plaute appelde Canne de Cas title, il creu- 
« sait les caaaux et les aqueducs. II se rendait surtous 
« les poiuts de la terro pour mettre chaque chose en 
« ordre. Dans sa sagesse, il tournait en ddrision et atta- 
« quait les huacas et idole§, partout ou il les rencon- 
« trait. Alors vivait une jeune ddesse vierge et excessi- 
« vement belle, appelde Cavillaca. Plusieurs dieux et 
« gdnies avaient sollicito sa main, mais sans succds. 
« Enflnun jour qu’elle dtait a tisser un manteau au pied 
« d’un arbre de l’espdce appelde Lucumo, Virococha 
« se ddguisa en un joli oiseau et se percha sur l’arbre. 
« Il prit de sa semence et la fit entrer dans une lucma 
« bien mure et bien appdtissante. Ensuite, Viracocha 
« fit tomberle fruit aupr6s de la jeune fille qui, l’ayant 
« mangd, se trouva enceinte sur le coup et sans avoir 
« connu d’homme. Au bout de neuf mois, elle enfanta 
« un fils qu’elle allaita un an entier, sans s’Stre rendu 
« compte comment elle l’avait eu (1). * 

Enfln, plus a 1’est encore, nous trouvons une nouvelle 
version de la meme ldgende, mais sous une forme assez 
archaique et se rapprochant quelque peu de celle des 
Pimas. Les Manacicas, voisins des Chiquitos, et qui, 
jadis.ne formaient avec eux qu’une seule nation affirment 
qu’autrefois une vierge d’une grande beauto enfanta un 
fils sans avoir eu de relation avec aucun homme. Ce 
dernier, parvenu a l’age viril, accomplit les plus grands 
prodiges, gudrissant les malades, ddbarrassant de leur 

(1) M. Jimenez de la Espada, Milos de los Iuncas, p, 130 et 131 
t. II du Congresso international de Americanistas (Madrid, 1883). 
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infirmitd les boiteux et les aveugles. Un jour, ayant 
rassembld une grande foule de peuple, il s’envola au 
del et fut changd en soleil. Lui et l’astre du jour ue font 
qu’un et s’il ne se trouvait a une si grande distance, 
ajoutent les Maponos ou prdtres des idoles, on pourrait 
distinguer ses traits (1). Ce mystdrieux personnage de- 
vrait-il dtre assimild a Ur sand, le fils du dieu supreme 
et qui a pour mere la ddesse vierge Quipoci dont il 
sera question ailleurs ? C’est ce que nous n’oserions 
affirmer. Peut-dtre bien, au reste, les narrateurs espa- 
gnols ont-ils inconsciemment un peu retouchd la ldgende 
indienne, pensant n’y voir qu’une version plus ou moins 
altdrde de certains passages des dvangiles. Il n’cn cst 
pas moins vrai qu’elle mdrite d’dtre considdrde comme 
authentiquo, du moins dans ses traits essentiels. Ces 
populations n'auraient-elles pas, comme les Moxos, subi 
l’influence des Atumurunas ou autres tribus du courant 
occidental jadis occupants de certaines rdgions du Pd- 
rou et de la Bolivie (2) ? La chose nous paraitrait d’au- 
tant plus admissible qu’au point de vue de la symbo- 
lique des nombres, ainsi qu’il sera exposd autre part, les 
Manacicas semblent dgalement se rapprocher dos popu¬ 
lations dites Californiennes. 

L’on rencontre parfois Quelzatcoatl substitud a Huitzi- 
topochtli dans la ldgende mexicaine dont nous venons de 
parler. Ainsi, au dire de Mendieta, certains prdtendent 
que Chimalma ou mieux Chimalman, litt. « la main dir 
bouclier » dtant occupdeabalayer,avala un chalchihuite 


(1) Choix de lettres idifianies, etc. (Amdrique), t. II; p. 199. — 
Relation des Missions du Paraguay, trad, de l’ltalien de Mnratori, 
chap. Ill; p. 38; (Paris, 1826). 

(2) Angrand, Lettre sur les Anliqnitds de Tiaguanaco, p. 17 et 
>uiv. 
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ou pierre de jade et se trouva aussitdt enceinte d’un fils 
qui fut Quetzalcoail (1). 

Les gloses de plusieurs codices racontent les faits 
d’une facon analogue. Ainsi le Vaticanus qui, au dire 
de M. Chavero constitue l’unique traitd de Thdgonie 
Nahoa parvenu jusqu’a nous, semble distinguer deux 
personnages du nom de Quetzalcoatl; le premier fut 
l’un des sept qui dchappdrent a la grande inondation. II 
fut par la suite, ainsi que ses six compagnons, adord 
comme diea, spdcialement, dit la glose, par les Chichi- 
mdques, c’est-a-dire, sans doute, par les populations 
de langue et de race mexicaine. On ne saurait gudre 
refuser de l’identifler avec le demi dieu civilisateur des 
Tolteques-Orientaux, mais dontle culte, par la suite, fut 
aussi adoptd par les Toltdques-Occideotaux. Le titre de 
coeur du peupte ou plutdt de coeur de la terre (2) a lui 
ddcemd semblerait bien le rapprocher du dieu mexicain 
Tdpdyolotl, litt. « coeur de la montagne » ou mieux 
« coeur du pays », quelquefois adore comme l’dcho per- 
sonnifid. D’un autre cotd, Votan, le fondateurde la mo¬ 
narchic des Chans ou « serpents », le hdros civilisateur 
du Chiapas se trouve dgalement invoqud sous le nom de 
« coeur du peuple ». C’estun nouveau motif pour nous de 
voir en lui surtout une forme secondaire du Quetzalcoatl 
Ulmdquequiabordasurla cote delaNouvelle-Espagne (3). 
Impossible dgalement de ne pas reconnaitre une parentd 
dtroite entre ces deux personnages mythiques et le dieu 
des Mixtdques qualifid par Burgoa de « Corazon del 


(1) Mendieta, Hist, eecles. indiana ; lib. II; cap. V, pp. 82 et 83. 

(2) Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, des nat. civil.; 1.1; liv. I"; 
chap. Ill; p. 75. — Le mythe de Votan ; p. 45 du II* vol. des Actes 
Ac la SocidM philologiq., etc. 

(3) Le mythe d’lmos ; § XVIIIet suiv.; pp. 134 et suiv. du tome V 
(6 e sdrie) des Annales de Philosophic clirdtienne (Paris M873). 
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pueblo ». Nous savons qu’on l’adorait dans le fameux 
sanctuaire d’Achiutla, sous la forme d’une dmeraude 
portant graves un oiseau et un serpent enrould. Enfin, 
c’est sans doute encore la mdme dditd que l’on vdodrait 
dans un temple souterrain, sous le nom de « coeur du 
royaume ». Le dit Edifice dtait situd dans une ile de la 
lagune sise prds de Tdhuantepec et connue, depuis la 
conquete espagnole sous le nom de Sane Dionisio de la 
mar. 

M. Seller, au reste, fait observer que Tdpdyolotl ne 
parait pas avoir dtd tres populaire chez les Mexicains. 
Aucun des auteurs qui habitaient le plateau d'Anahuac, 
tels que Sahagun, Mendieta, Duran ne l’ont mentionnd. 
Ce n’est que dans les codices qu’il en est question. Notre 
auteur en tire cette conclusion fort plausible a notre avis, 
que ceDieu intituld « coeur du peuple, coeur du royaume » 
pourrait bien etre originaire des provinces du sud-ouest, 
du pays des Mixtdques ou des Zapotdquas (1). Plus tard 
seulement, soa culte aura pdndtrd dans les regions 
du Centre et de l’Est ou on l’aura tantdt adord comme 
une divinitd spdciale sous le nom de Tdpdyolotl, tantdt 
assimild a Yotan et a Quetzalcoatl. 

Quand au grand Quetzalcoatl, le rdformateurreligieux, 
void ce que le codex Yaticanus rapporte a son sujet. 

Le dieu Citlallatonac ou mieux Citlaltonac, litt. 
« dtoile brillante », personniflcation de la voie lactde, 
envoya du ciel un messager a une vierge appelde Chi- 
malman, lui annoncant qu’il voulait qu’elle concut et 
enfantat d’une facon toute miraculeuse. Les deux 
soeurs de Chimalman appeldes l’une Tzochitlicue ou 
mieux Xochitlicud, litt. « robe de fleurs * et l’autre 

(1) M. Seller, Das Tonalamatl der Aubinischin Sammlung uni 
die Verwandten kalenderbuecher; pp. 521 et suiv. du Compte-rendu 
de la 7® section du Congris des Amdricanistes ; (Berlin, 1890). 
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Conatlicui ou plus exactement Cohuatlicud, litt. « robe 
de serpent » moururent de frayeur a la vue de l’envoyd 
cdleste. Quant a Chimalman, elle enfanta Quetzalcoatl, 
depuis adord comme dieu de l’air. C’ost lui qui intro- 
duisit l’usage des temples ronds inconnus jusqu’alors et 
ddtruisit le monde par le vent. Dds sa naissance, ainsi 
qu’il convient a un Dieu, Quetzalcoatl aurait eule plein 
usage de sa raison (1). 

D’aprds la glose de l’une des planches de la collection 
Kingsborough, c’est par un souffle que le dieu Tonaca- 
teuctli ou Citlaltonac aurait engendrd Quetzalcoatl (2). 

Enfln, le Codex Tellerianus ajoute que le pdnitent 
(Quetzalcohuatl), trompd par Tezcatlipoca dtait le meme 
qui naquit de la vierge appelde Chimalma, au ciel Chal- 
chivitztli dont le nom a dtd traduit par « pierre prd- 
cieuse de la pdnitence ou du Sacrifice. » II se sauva du 
ddluge et naquit sous le signe Chicnahuiecatl ou 
9 vent. (3). 

Remarquons que dans les divers passages par nous 
citds, les deux Quetzalcohuas semblent parfois plus ou 
moins confondus, mais le fait d’une naissance virginale 
attribute au moins a l’un d’entre eux parait suffisamment 
etabli. 

Peut-ctre s’dtonnera-t-on de voir une dditd d’origine 
Toltdque-Orientale assimilde sur ce point a un dieu tel 
qu’Huitzilopochtli, le dieu national des Mexicas, mais il 
n’est pas douteux pour nous que ce n’est qu’aprds avoir 
dtd admis dans l’olympe des Toltdques-Occidentaux que 
Quetzalcohuatl a pu etre substitud au Mars Mexicain. 
Jamais, le premier des personnages de ce nom, le hdros 

(1) M. G. Beauvois, Deux sources de I'histoire des Quetzalcoatl ; 
pp. 435 et suiv. du Musion, tome V; (Louvain 1886). 

(2) Ibid., ibid .; p. 441. 

(3) Ibid., ibid .; p. 600. 
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civilisateur des Ulmeques et des Xicalanques ne parait 
avoir ete consider comme l’enfant d’une vierge, 

Du reste, toute l’histoire du second Quetzalcohuatl office 
des traces de remaniements postdrieurs. Les annalistes 
qui nous l’ont transmise se trouvent rarement d’accord 
entre eux. Le seul point sur lequel ils sont a peu pres du 
m6me avis, c’est sur le nom de la mere de ce person- 
nage qui s’appelait soit Chimalman , « la main du bou- 
clier », soit Chimalna, « la mere du bouclier. » Pour tout 
le reste, ils different grandement ainsi que l’on va pou- 
voir en juger. 

Le Codex Chimalpopoca fait de cette dernidre, une 
reine d’un pays de Huitznachuac , litt. « Yers les Na- 
hoas mdridionaux » placd par l’abbd Brasseur, au sud 
du Popocatepetl, en dehors de la vallde d’Anahuac. Ce 
document nous rapporte que le prince envahisseur ToU- 
peuh-Nonohualcatl dgalement ddsignd sous le nom 
de Mixcohua-Camaxtli l’dpousa aprds l’avoir vaincue 
et la rendit mere de Quetzacohuatl, mais il ne nous la 
donne nullement comme vierge, ainsi que les documents 
precedents (1). 

Nous voyons que les diverses ldgendes ne concor- 
dent guere en ce qui concerne le p6re soit reel, soit pu- 
tatif de notre heros, les uns parlentde Camaxtli ou To- 
tepeuh, les autres de Tonacateuctli ou Citlaltonac. Une 
tradition citde par Mendieta et dont le caracteresemble, 
dans une certaine mesure, ethnographique, fait des- 
cendre Quetzalcoatl d’un vieillard habitant le pays de 
Chicomoztoc ou des « sept cavernes » qui s’appelait 
Iztac-mixcohuatl, litt. « la blanche couleuvre ndbu- 
leuse. » D’une premiere dpouse appelde Ilancueitl. litt. 

(1) Codex Chimalpopoca, apud Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, des 
nat. civil., 1.1, liv. 2, chap. 3, p. 236 et 237. 
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« vieux jupon, » il aurait eu six fils qui furent Xelhua, 

Tenuch, Ulmecatl, Xicalancatl, Mixtecatl H Otomitl. 

Sa seconde femme ne lui aurait donnd qu’un enfant, 
lequel fut Quetzalcoatl (1). 

Plusieurs des personnagesici mentionnds portent visi- 
blement des noms de nations, telles que celles des Otho- 
mies, des Xicalanques, des Ulmeques. Nous verrons 
plus loin que le terme de Chicomoztoc ddsignait une re¬ 
gion situde bien dloignde du plateau d’Anahuac. Le 
sens de la ldgende est, du reste, facile a saisir. Elie veut 
dire simplement que les nations civilisdes de la nouvelle 
Espagne ou plutfit que les civilisations de ce pays avaient 
leur berceau dans les contrdesdu nord-ouest. Aprds tout, 
il n’y a rien d’dtonnant a ce que les ddvfits de Quetzal¬ 
coatl aient attribud a ce personnage mythique ce qui 
primitivement dtait appliqud a Huitzilopochtli oil mdme 
a quelqu’autre divinitd. Ne voyons-nous pas par exem- 
ple les musulmans de l’Arabie et de la Perse ddsigner ' 

du nom de Bethoul ou « vierge, » Fathma, la fille de 
Mohammed, parce que telle est l’dpithdte dont les chrd- 
tiens de Syrie font usage pour ddsignerla mere du 
Christ (2), les Gaures ou Parsis confondre leur prophdte 
Zoroastre avec le patriarche Abraham que leur ont fait 
connaitre les lecteurs de la Bible (3). Enfin, on sait 
l’abondante infiltration d'iddes chrdtiennes qui, dds les 
premiers sidcles de notre dre, se produisit chez les 
Bouddhistes (4). 

(1) Mendieta, Hist. eccUsiast. Indiana, lib, 2°, cap. XXXIII, p, 145. 

(2) A. Chodzko, Theatre Person, choix de Tiazits, mystfere III*, 
p. 74, (en note), de la bibliothique Orientate Efoivirienne, (Paris 
1878). 

(3) Tavernier, voyages, etc. tome II; liv. 4*; chap. VIII; p. 95 et 
96, (Rouen 1724). — Les traditions relatives uu fils de la Vierge, p. 

948 du tome IV (nouvelle s6rie) des Annales de philosophie chri- 
tienne, (Paris 1881). 

(4) Les tradit, relat. an fils de la Vi'rge, ibid., p. 947. — Abbd 
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Pour eu flair avec les traditions relatives au fils de la 
Yierge en Amdrique, Mendieta afflrme que Barthdlemy 
de la Casas les retrouva dgalement au Yucatan, 
ainsi qu’en ferait foi une apologie dcrite de la main de 
ce dernier personnage et conservde au couventde Saint- 
Dominique a Mexico. 

Un clerc respectable et d’age mur chargd par l'dvflque 
de Chiapas, d’dvangdliser la pdninsule Yucatdque lui 
aurait appris que, d’apres une conversation qu’il avait eu 
avec un chef de ce pays, les indiens mdme palens 
croyaient audogme de la Trinitd. Iis reconnaissaient un 
Dieu Pdre, crdateur de toutes choses appeld Izona. Son 
fils, appeld Bacab naquit d’une Vierge du nom de Chi- 
birias. Cette dernidre avait pour mdre, la ddesse Ixchel. 
Quant a l’Esprit-Saint, ces peuples l’auraient connu sous 
le nom d 'Echuah. Quoi qu’il en soit, les Yucateques af- 
firmaient que Bacab ayrait dtd mis a mort par un cer¬ 
tain Eopuco, lequel le fit &i~°iller, lui mit une couronne 
d’dpines sur la tete et l’at ,na les bras dtendus aun 
pieu. Toutefois Bacab serait ressuscitd le troisidme jour 
aprds son trdpas pour remonter au ciel ou il resi¬ 
de auprds de son pere. C’est alors qu’Echuah arriva 
sur terre pour donner aux hommes ce qui leur dtait nd- 
cessaire. Interrogd sur le sens de ces diverses ddnomi- 
nations, l’indien aurait rdpondu que Izona voulait dire 
« le grand pdre, » Bacab, « le fils du grand pere » et 
Echuah « marchand ». D’ailleurs, ajoute-t il, tout ce 
que je viens de vous exposer nous est connu par un en- 
seignement que les habitants de ce pays se transmet- 
tent de pdre enfils (1). 

Roussel, 1 ’Incarnation d'apris le Bhdgavata Turana, p. 90 et suiv. 
de la 2 e section (sciences religieuses) du compte-rendu du Congres 
Scientifique international des catholiques, (Paris 1891). 

(1) Mendieta, Hist, eccles. indiana, lib. 4° cap. XLI; p.536 et 537. 
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Nous aurions beaucoup de peine a regarder cette tra¬ 
dition comme authentique. Si les croyances des Yuca- 
tdques s’dtaient autant rapprochdes du christianisme, 
comment se fait-il que Landa, si au fait des choses de la 
Pdninsule, n’en ait souffld mot ? Ce qui nous paraitrait le 
plus vraisemblable, c’est que le clerc de l’dvdque de 
Chiapas aura dtd induit en erreur par un indien ddja 
initid aux croyances chrdtiennes et qui aura forgd tout 
un roman relativement aux traditions de ses aieux. En 
tout cas, Bacab ne signifle pas du tout « fils » en Maya. 
Peut-dtre est-ce un composd de la racine Bac, « Rd- 
pandre » et de l’affixe posses, cab ; litt. « celui qui 
rdpand, qui fait rdpandre. » Le nom de Bacabs dtait 
affectd aux quatre grands Dieux chargds de soutenir la 
voute cdleste, ainsi qu’aux vases a tdte 'd’animaux ren- 
fermant les entrailles des ddfunts. Chiribias ne saurait 
dtre un mot de la langue du Yucatan, puisque la lettre R 
n’existe pas dans cet id??9t . Ecliuah est visiblement 
pour Ek chuah, nom duVk u protecteur des marchands 
et voyageurs (1). Izona ne serait-il pasune forme incor- 
recte pour Ilzamna ou Ylzamna ou mdme Zamna, 
hdros et demi-dieu civilisateur de la pdninsule Yuca- 
teque ? C’est meme a lui que l’on attribue l’invention 
des caractdres calculiformes (2). Quant a Ixchel ou Ix- 
cheel dont le sens est peut-dtro celui d’une sorte d’oi- 
seau bleu femelle, on l’invoquait spdcialement dans les 
accouchements en qualitd de ddesse de la mddecine (3). 

Comte de Charencey. 

(1) D. de Landa, Relation de las Cosasde Yucatana, trad, dcl’abbd 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, § XXVII; p. 159. 

(2) Beltran, Arte del idiom Maya, p. 16 (Merida de Yueatan, 
1859). 

(3) Relac. de las cosas de Yucatana, § XXXII, p. I2o. — Manuscrit 
Troano, t. 2°, articles Ehchuah.,ltx,amma,etc., Etudes sur lesystime 
graphique des Mayas, parl’abbS Brasseur de Bourbourg, (Paris 1870). 
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